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I 
Where is His Peace,— 
The peace He left with us two thousand years ago, 
A germ, a little leaven, mies 
Hid in the trough of human work and woe 
To bring from hatred and from war release 
And raise our earth to heaven,— 
Where is His Peace? 
II a III 
Year after year, A year ago, 
When the sad wreckage of the harrowed earth After the measureless havoc of the sword,— 
Here in the bitter North The sword He came to bring 
Is whitely hidden and forgot, For righting wrong and pruning every evil thing,— 
He comes to earth again Peace waited like a rosy dawn, ready to grow 
To bring and seek good cheer, Into an endless day,—waited the word 


And from ten million tongues to hear From the great people that for hate of war 
Offered the good that it had suffered for, 


And, having won, rejoiced with great accord, 


How the glad tidings of good-will to men 
Has touched and eased the common lot, 
More fellowship and concord brought Letting the trumpets blow, 


Year after year. Only a year ago. 


IV 
Where is His Peace? 
O Nation He has loved! shall tt be truly said,— 
While all the peoples pray for wars to cease, 
And in amazement see 
The country of the free 
Last in the noble race where once she led,— 
Shall it unspurned be said 
America declares, The Peace is dead? 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 25, 1919 


A City Starves 


HAT SORT OF HUMAN BEING was 
that copy-reader on a Boston newspaper 
who marked for a dull inside page, bot- 
tom of column, the appeal of the Mayor 

of Vienna to the Mayor of Boston for a loan of help 
for his starving and freezing co-citizens? We know 
what sort of editor he was, for in news value the 
cablegram ought to have been on the first page. It 
came out of anguish from our nominal enemy,—if 
he hunger, feed him,—and yet an enefny whose part 
in the war was constrained not by the will of the 
people, but by the wiles of diplomacy with which 
the people had almost nothing to do. The cry of 
need came on the eve of Christmas. The directness 
and definiteness of it was of high editorial merit, 
against the general run of appeals which speak of 
large, vague areas, like Central Europe, and in- 
numerable multitudes of people whom we cannot 
possibly visualize. A city we see, know, under- 
stand. And then the request was for a loan, not a 
gift, in the high spirit of that great capital. What 
was the effect of the ill newspaper display of those 
asking for bread and coal? Well, Boston sent 
sympathy. Vide Epistle of James. Almost noth- 
ing else, until certain people with good red blood 
in their hearts aroused interest by appealing to like- 
minded people to besiege and beseech Congress, 
now so busy about their party fortunes in the next 
election, to give heed to the pitiful outreaching of 
withering arms to this land of abundance. 


There God Is 


LOSE UPON THIS CABLEGRAM came the 
unfailing Hoover with a way as sound ag his 
sympathy is sure. With specific nicety he informs 
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us that the ration in Vienna is three ounces of 


bread a day for each person, and bread is sixty per 
cent. of the people’s food. He expands the situa- 
tion intelligibly by noting the dread conditions 


among fifteen to.twenty millions of people in Fin- 


land, Poland, and parts of Austria. The thing to 
do: We have in the United States, in the control 
of the Government Grain Corporation, a great sur- 
plus of wheat and flour, over all possible consump- 
tion by our people. Ordinarily it would go to 
Europe for cash. To devise a means of credit for 
those people who are at present economically down 
and out is the immediate task which belongs to 
Congress. There is enough capital in the Grain 
Corporation to take care of the matter, so there is 
no need of a special Congressional appropriation. 
Are we going to sit by and see people starve on a 
mere technicality of cash or credit? Not we. The 
need of the moment is that our representatives in 
Congress know by letter, telegraph, and letters to 
the papers in every city and town, that these human 
hearts by which we live cannot feast in the glow of 
a Christmas fire while they languish and die in 
still greater numbers who have already suffered un- 
speakable loss, not to forget the greater cross of 
obloquy of a vanquished and wrong cause. We can 
see them in their hunger and cold, and the God 
of pity moves to them through’us. O Congress, 
represent us with immediate efficacy, so that we 
may have a right to join in the birthday of him who 
taught us that where love is, there God is. 


Politics is Servant 


EVERAL CORRESPONDENTS have raised an 
interesting question by insisting that politics 
ought not to have a place in a religious paper. Let 
us ask them two-things. What is politics? What 
is religion? If the critics mean that just as soon 
as a great issue which involves the welfare of the 
people gets into the hands of the legislators, we as 


religious interpreters must cease our participation - 


in giving counsel and opinion, our correspondents 
are awfully mistaken. To assume that we can only 
go up to the Congressional gates, for example, with 
the Treaty, and then turn back in silence because 
the duly elected representatives of the people there 
take it in hand with infallibility, is a bit of specious 
reasoning which needs only to be contemplated to 
be laughed away. The thing we must remember is 
that politics is not a kingdom ruling over us, but a 
very small fraction of the machinery of our life 


which is designed by us to act as we would have it 


act. Instead of withholding discussion and criti- 


cism in the name of religion, religion performs its — 


most solemn duty when the things it wants or does 
not want are before the political body which makes 
the formal and final decision for our weal or woe. 
Then above all times religion must speak. We 


think there is no serious dispute about this even in | : 


the minds of those who take politics entirely politi- i LS 
cally. One reason is that in the very letters in 


which they warn, as a matter of principle, against 
political opinions in these religious columns they 
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express their deep disagreement on a particular 


political subject, all unconscious of the fact that it 


is not politics which they really object to, but the 


specific opinions on a given political subject which 
happens also to engage politicians. For example, 
here is a letter glowing with praise because, in the 
writer’s opinion, we now think about the League of 
Nations as he does! How he has changed in his 
affection for the paper. He means in effect the 
“politics” of THe Rucisrer is all right! On the 
broader subject, we say emphatically politics as 
such interests us not very much. Like any other 
phase of human affairs we observe its performance, 
but politics always comes under religious appraisal. 
Religion is master, politics the servant. Politics 
never receives on its own account any attention 
whatever. We put it in its proper place and keep 
it there. On that score it is exactly like music or 
industry, books or civic problems. Everything in- 
terests us. Nothing human is alien to these 
columns. Whatever men do, moreover, is either 
right or wrong. Our business is to say what is 
right as we see the right. Our letter columns are 
open to every one who feels the same right, espe- 
cially when they disagree with us. 


Apropos “Applied Religion” 


‘S TO THE EXAGGERATION of politics, Dr. 
Jacks has his usual wisdom with him in gently 
admonishing the ministers of the English Unitarian 
churches who have gone in for “applied religion,” 
meaning the preaching of politics, as against the 
old unapplied pietisms. Of course, he says, the 
pulpit must preach politics, but they must not ex- 
pect much from politics. The Kingdom of God is 
not much advanced by politics, the main occupation 
of which in its several varieties seems the desire to 
devour one another. The chief resemblance in the 
several political parties is that they all make little 
impression “on the misery and injustice with which 
this sorrow-laden world abounds.” He adds that 
he would utterly despair if the only way offered for 
the future were politics. So, replying to an invita- 
tion to preach a political sermon, this is the sermon 
he would preach! Verily, the insignificance of pol- 
itics and politicians for the real life of the people. 
There are other phases of life which we need much 
to preach, the one subject which appeals especially 
to this great principal of Manchester College being 
education. Here he reaches into the heart of the 
business, and every minister might get his words 
by rote: “No one can speak wisely about educa- 
tion unless he has a profound and religious grasp 
on the ‘absolute values’ that lie hidden in and need 
to be evoked from human life. Such guidanee at 
present is rare, and yet what more valuable contri- 
bution could any of us make, in these days, to the 
coming of the Kingdom of God? Here at all events 
the minister would not be exceeding his proper 
business, and no one, I imagine, would accuse him 
of so doing. It is precisely what the world is ask- 
ing from ministers of religion and what they, of all 


_ men, should be the most competent to supply.” 
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The “Christian Tribune” 


HE FIRST THING that an editor must do is 

to make his paper a readable proposition. This 
is an inflexible rule which includes the religious 
journal, Before he has regard for things churchly, 
the editor must respect canons journalistic. The 
art of making religion as interesting as the daily 
news requires first a knowledge of what people like 
best to read. To arouse their attention it is neces- 
sary to learn what their interests are. The easy 
error is to assume that what the editor of the 
journal is enthusiastic about will find eager pa- 
trons. If he is alive to the people’s interests, and 
writes accordingly, he will find a response to his 
appeal for the church’s interests which otherwise 
is likely to be withheld. It is a thing so certain 
it may be called a law, that if one would win the 
other’s interest to one’s proposition, one must first 
freely give one’s interest to the other’s proposition. 
Then there is something between them, which is in 
truth the meaning of the word “interest.” In this 
spirit we welcome the advent of the Baptists’ new 
paper, the Christian Tribune, which has been set up 
by the Northern Convention to be the organ for 
that great denomination. There is ample money, 
a resourceful and skilful personnel, a programme 
of stupendous united work, and a waiting people of 
several millions who are willing to pay for a good 
thing. May the vision early become a fact. The 
difficulties are enough to grapple with, but they 
can be mastered. For one wise thing the Tribune 
is to be congratulated. In the words of Dr. George 
E. Horr: “The idea of editing such a paper by a 
committee we regard as wholly fallacious. In the 
entire history of journalism in this country we be- 
lieve there is no instance in which a journal of 
recognized authority has been edited by a commit- 
tee. The final decision as to the innumerable ques- 
tions that arise in the publication of every issue 
must rest somewhere. No man competent to edit 
such a paper would accept the post on any other 
terms. A paper is like a ship. It must have a 
captain who is not responsible to the crew, but to 
the board of directors of the company.” 


Then and Now 


“TE WE SEND our armies and our young men 

abroad to be killed and wounded in Northern 
France and in Flanders with no result but a return 
to the situation which existed before the war, our 
entrance into war with such an intention was a 
crime which nothing can justify. The intent of 
Congress and the intent of the President was that 
there could be no peace until we could create a 
situation where no such war as this could recur. 
We cannot make peace in the ordinary way. We 
cannot, in the first place, make peace except in com- 
pany with our allies. It would brand us with ever- 
lasting dishonor and bring ruin to us also if we 
undertook to make a separate peace.” Thus a 
great patriotic sentiment came out of the heart of— 
Henry Cabot Lodge, in December, 1918. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ROSPECTS of a compromise between, the Presi- 
Pp dent and the majority in the Senate on the treaty 
of peace dwindled to the vanishing-point last 

week with the issuance from the White House of an 
announcement that the President “has no compromise 
or concession of any kind in mind, ®t intends, so far 
as he is concerned, that the Republican leaders of the 
Senate shall continue to bear the undivided responsi- 
bility for the fate of the treaty and the present con- 
dition of the world in consequence of that fate.” 
Among the minority in the Senate this definition of 
the President’s attitude was received with divided 
sentiments. One of the immediate results of the reve- 
lation of the new deadlock was a well-defined move- 
ment on the part of some of the Democrats to contest 
the control of the party forces in the Senate by Mr. 
Hitchcock as the spokesman of the Executive. Among 
the Republicans the ratification of the treaty without 
reservations appeared to be more improbable than 
ever when the Senate adjourned over the holidays last 
Saturday. 
Europe Showing Tendency 
toward Separate Action 

While the future of the Treaty of Versailles on this 
side of the Atlantic is veiled with increasing uncer- 
tainty, the three great European Powers are showing 
an unmistakable tendency to reorganize the affairs of 
the Old World without the participation of the United 
States—and, in the opinion of some French and British 
observers of events, on the basis of the old principle of 
secret diplomacy. In a speech in the House of Com- 
mons last week Premier Lloyd George pointed out that 
the delay of the United States Senate in ratifying the 
treaty was confronting the Allied and Associated na- 
tions with grave problems. As an aftermath of the 
Anglo-Franco-Italian conference held in Downing 
Street in the week ending on December 13, it was ex- 
plained in both Paris and London last week that no 
decisions had been reached, but that important inter- 
national questions had been discussed by the three 
premiers and that it was still hoped the United States 
would be enabled to enter their councils by the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, but this assurance was coupled 
with the plain intimation that, in the contrary event, 
the Great European Powers would be compelled to take 
steps to make the treaty effective without the assist- 
ance of the United States. 
Department of Justice Gets 
Dissolution of “Big Five” Packers 

One of the most far-reaching achievements in the 
enforcement of the law against the suppression of 
competition by “trust methods” was recorded last Fri- 
day, when Attorney-General A. Mitchell Palmer an- 
nounced that Swift & Co., Armour & Co., Morris’ & 
Co., Wilson & Co., Inc., and the Cudahy Packing 
Company had consented to obey a decree ordering them 
to relinquish control of and association in all their 
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feature of the packers’ action was their admission that 
they consented to avoid long and bitter litigation in 


recognition of the fact that public sentiment was | 


against them and their past methods. 
Reduction in Cost of Food 
Predicted as Result of Dissolution 

As a result of the successful efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to dissociate the “Big Five” from their 
practically unlimited range of interests, the obvious 
expectation was that the prices of food commodities 
would start downward, and that the ultimate con- 
sumer would profit materially from the restoration of 
competition on something like a normal scale. Against 
this contention past experience was cited, and espe- 
cially the aftermath of the “unscrantbling” of the 
Standard Oil “omelette,” which was followed almost 
immediately by a notable increase in the profits of the 
separated corporations and by a similar increase in 
the prices of the commodities produced by them. 


Deportation of Alien “Reds” 
on Large Scale Under Way 

Comprehensive plans were well under way at the 
beginning of the week for the deportation of alien 
anarchist agitators to the countries of their origin. 
While final preparations were being made at Ellis 
Island for the sailing of the transport Buford with 
about two hundred and fifty undesirable aliens, in- 
cluding Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman on 
board, other delegations of “undesirables” were. arriv- 
ing at the immigration station in New York under 
deportation proceedings on charges of subversive prop- 
aganda. Pending these preparations and proceedings, 
the House of Representatives on the eve of its adjourn- 
ment over the holidays last Saturday passed a bill 
enlarging the powers of the Government to deal with 
extreme radicals carrying on campaigns of violence. 
The aim and scope of the bill, as defined by Chairman 
Johnson of the Immigration and Naturalization Com- 
mittee, extend to those aliens who “print, circulate, 
edit, display, or distribute vicious revolutionary litera- 
ture, or those aliens who belong to any organization, 
association, society, or group that puts out any of 
that kind of inflammatory stuff, written or spoken. 
It authorizes the deportation of any alien who puts up 
any money for that sort of work.” 


War-time Prohibition 


-Sustained by the Supreme Court 


All attempts to prevent the enforcement of war- 
time prohibition on the ground of unconstitutionality 
were terminated last week, when the Supreme Court 
of the United States handed down a decision declaring 
it to be the incontestable law of the land. The issu- 
ance of this decree, however, was followed almost im- 
mediately by the filing by the Attorney-General of the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, of 
a petition attacking the constitutionality of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, which goes into effect on Janu- 
ary 16. This action, undertaken by vote of the Rhode 
Island Legislature, is aimed directly at the Volstead 
Enforcement Law, on the allegation that that law 


constitutes an invasion of the rights and sovereignty | 
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unrelated enterprises, ranging from the canning of of the State of Rhode Island. The prayer to institute 
fruits to the sale of china and furniture. Under the an original suit on the lines indicated was taken under __ 
terms of the same decree the packers bound themselves advisement by the United States Supreme Court. = 
to confine their activities to the production of meat Herbert Hoover Urges Immediate fae 
and industries directly related to that enterprise, such Aid for Centrul Nations bee 
as poultry, butter, eggs, and cheese. The arrangement Pointing out that the peoples of Central Europe, ex- 
eliminates the “Big Five” even from the business of ens 


cluding Germany, are either menaced with starvation — 

Uy - : “ae. ee 

or already suffering from an almost complete lack of 
E ss 


distributing their products at retail. A significant 
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food supplies, Herbert Hoover, former Food Admin- 
istrator, last week issued a strong plea for action to 
meet the imminent emergency. Mr. Hoover called at- 
tention to the fact that the peoples of Poland, Austria, 
and other Central European countries could not sur- 
vive the winter unless they are immediately supplied 
with food in adequate quantities. As these nations, 
owing to the complete disorganization of their eco- 
nomic life, are unable to find the money with which 
to obtain a share of our huge surplus of grains, Mr. 
Hoover emphasized the necessity for extending credits 
to them in the form of breadstuffs. In a contrary 
event, he pointed out, the governments of these nations 
would not be able to withstand the movements of 
bitter discontent and maintain public order against 
the attacks promoted from the “cesspool of Russia.” 


~Such measures of relief, Mr. Hoover expressed the 


opinion, could be undertaken without. previous legis- 
lative action. Accounts of conditions in the regions 
mentioned by Mr. Hoover seemed to bear out fully the 
urgency of his appeal. - S, i, 


Brevities 


Let the Senate be great and generous, if, as they say, 
the President has been otherwise. Let them serve the 
people, and give us peace. 


Just why the scintillating Dean Inge should say: 
“What attempt did the Founder of Christianity make 


. to organize religion? There is no evidence that He ever 


thought of an institutional Church, though I admit 
that it had to be,”—we cannot make out, since the last 
four words make a plain reason why Christ found it 
unnecessary to speak about the Church,—if, indeed, he 
did not. 


Now the private schools are getting their ordeal, 
thanks chiefly to Dallas Lore Sharp, whose “Education 
for Democracy” finds much opposition but thus far 
exceeding little convincing argument against it. If 
education is the principal means, and democracy the 
chief end of man, how can one figure the thing except 
by the public school? We are deeply interested, and 
our columns are open: 


“Stop in your busy life just long enough to feel what 
your brother feels. Can you who are successful not 
realize what the disinherited man feels to-day?” said 
Dr. Crothers to the Boston theatre meeting for Uni- 
tarian evangelism. “We see to-day an awakening, 
sometimes taking the form of religion, which is an 
awakening to fear, and to fear lest somebody else is 
going to take away from us something which we con- 
sider ours. Whenever that takes possession of a right- 
minded person he loses the sense of power and the 


. moral initiative.” 


Says Ohristian Life: “Professor Jowett has warned 
men that ‘a church which is liberal may also be in- 


. different; and having attained the form of truth, may 


have lost the power of it.’ Herein, as it seems to us, 
lies the danger and the weakness of much of the 
preaching heard in Unitarian—or at all events in so- 
called ‘free’ Christian—churches at the present time. 
It lacks grit and grip. It is afraid of its own shadow. 
It is apologetic and mawkish. Its anxiety seems to be 
lest it ‘offend’ the Anglican clergy and the deadiog 
~ people’ of ee ny who laugh at it.” 


he 
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LETTERS totH#e EDITOR 


Professor Davison Replies to Mr. Brenan 


To the Editor of Tur Curistian Rucistrar :— 


Fearing that others of my hearers, like Rev. E. H. 
Brenan of Ware, Mass., may be confused as to certain 
of the statements and "recommendations contained in 
my address on church music delivered -before the Con- 
ference at Baltimore, I am asking you to publish this 
communication by way of correcting certain errors of 
omission and commission to be found in Mr. Brenan’s 
letter of November 6. 

Mr. Brenan’s mistakes in regard to Palestrina are 
forgivable in a land where Palestrina is little more 
than an unfamiliar name. Mr. Brenan suggests that 
Palestrina’s music is “mostly interesting to us for its 
historical associations.” This is not true. The state 
of being interesting chiefly for historical associations 
presupposes that the music is obsolete,—unsuited to 
modern uses. Palestrina is very much alive in Europe 
and is sung even in some Protestant churches in 
America; that his music is not more often performed is 
a reflection on our American church-music standards. 
It should be further noted that no music which 
possesses real vitality can ever be interesting chiefly 
for its historical associations, because if it has true 
vitality it will have emotional and artistic interest for 
all time; and I believe that no one who has ever heard 
it will argue a lack of vitality in Palestrina’s music. 

Mr. Brenan further states that “at the time of 
Palestrina, the science of counterpoint was in its in- 
fancy, the harmony of voices was little understood.” 
Any text-book on musical history would have informed 
him that Palestrina stands at the end rather than at 
the beginning of the art of real counterpoint, his work 
being the culmination of centuries of contrapuntal ex- 
periment. After him the science of pure counterpoint 
practically disappeared, becoming merged with the 
science of harmony. The most recent authoritative 
work on counterpoint, “The Art of Counterpoint,” by 
C. H. Kitson, is based on the music of Palestrina. 

As to the harmony of voices being little understood 
in the sixteenth century, it is practically universally 
admitted that no composers have ever compared with 
Palestrina and his contemporaries in their mastery 
of human voices in combination. Mr. Brenan further 
states that “men alone were permitted within the 
choir.” This is true; but Palestrina wrote his music, 
nevertheless, for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, for 
adult male altos and sopranos were then, as now, a 
tradition in the choirs of the Roman Church. His 


music is now performed for the most part by choirs 


of boys and men or by choirs of men and women. 

Mr. Brenan also says that “it may well be questioned 
whether Palestrina wrote ‘unison music’ because he 
considered it the best music or because he did not know 
how to write any other.” It may be that my experi- 
ence is incomplete in this regard, for I must confess to 
never having seen a piece of unison music written by 
Palestrina. 

One gets the impression from Mr. Brenan’s letter 
that I urged nothing but the music of Palestrina, As 
a matter of fact I stated that for practical and other 
reasons Palestrina’s music might be too difficult for 
some of our choirs, and I gave the names of a number 
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of composers and schools whose church music is ad- 
mirable and thoroughly worthy of a place in our 
churches. Among these were Tye, Gibbons, Purcell, 
Praetorius, Hassler, Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, and 
modern Russian composers of church music. Further- 
more Mr. Brenan seems to think that the adoption of 
Palestrina would r elegate the congregation to a passive 
place in worship music. My idea was distinctly to the 
contrary, for I expressly stated in my address that it 
was the undoubted right of our congregations to take 
part in the major portion of the music of the service, 
and that the music of Palestrina or other worthy com- 
posers should merely be used to replace the inferior 
music now in use by the majority of our choirs. 

Mr. Brenan asks this question: “Are we seeking in 
our service to get away from the world, or are we not 
rather seeking to inspire our- congregations for the 
service of the world?” Later on he answers his own 
question as follows: “For our congregations, the church 
service is a time of preparation for the world, of uplift 
and inspiration to meet the problems of life. There- 
fore our music should not be mediatorial but inspira- 
tional.” As a matter of fact our church music, like 
our preaching, should not be entirely one or the other ; 
and it was for this reason that I recommended a variety 
of schools and composers, always remembering that the 
ultimate test should be a musical one. It is a plain 
matter of historical fact that the best church music is 
that which has dealt least directly with what Mr. 
Brenan calls “the problems of life.” 

Ethics and practical religion have rarely generated 
good church music. Call this a defect, a weakness in 
music, if you will, but such is its limitation. Music of 
itself can never be didactic; and when you try to make 
it express the things of this world in terms of religion, 
its very indefiniteness and proneness to emotional con- 
fusion usually cause it to become either dry and un- 
profitable or out-and-out secular. If, then, the best 
church music is that which has been kept farthest from 
the secular, let us not confuse the issue by trying to 
make music do something which by its very nature it 
cannot do, but which preaching, poetry, and the like 
can do. 

The real solution, I believe, is to take church music 
of real worth, regardless of the texts to which it was 
originally written, fitting to it texts compatible with 
our present-day theology and ideals. This I recognize 
to be a makeshift, but to adopt it would put us in an 
incaleculably better situation as regards our church 
music than that in which we at present find ourselves. 

ARCHIBALD T. Davison. 

HIARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Oath of Office 


To the Editor of Tar Curist1AN ReGisTEr :— 

Mr. Edmund A. Whitman in his. defence of the Bos- 
ton policemen in your issue of November 27 ignores 
one very important point. He neglects to state that 
all the policemen both young and old who deserted 
their posts broke their oaths of office. Their solemn 
pledges to maintain law and order and to obey the 
rules of the Commissioner were treated as scraps of 
paper. 

There is no compromise between right and wrong, 
and the fact that some of these deserters are finding 
it hard to support their families and that the com- 
munity will suffer for lack of trained men does not 
alter these facts one iota. 
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_churches are declining, not only in actual numbers, 


‘war, and goes on unarrested. The fault lies largely it 
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Let us support our Governor in his satan effort 
to uphold the right and put a stop to all disloyal utter- 
ances. GorHaM Dana. 

BRook.ine,. Mass. 
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British Preaching Not Superior 
To the Editor of Tun CruristiAN Register :— 


It is but fair to myself and to the City Temple, Lon- 
don, as well as to you, that the facts be stated about an 
alleged “interview” with me, in which I was made to 
say that no American preacher can really succeed in 
England—implying that | felt my ministry in the City 
Temple was a failure. The “interview” provoked the 
remark of Dr. I’. B. Meyer that all American preachers’ 
fail in England, and that the curse of the American 
church is “catch-penny” preaching. 

The interview was a forgery outright, deliberately 
manufactured, as the man guilty of it confessed, “to 
keep American preachers from coming to England. a 
It is an example of the emphatic anti-American feeling | 
which exists in England,—not in Scotland or in Wales, 
—taking among the upper classes an insufferably pat- 
ronizing and contemptuous attitude toward all things 
American, and among the lower classes an ignorant 
hatred. Hence the deliberate attempt to injure me 
and to make my ‘ministry appear a “failure,” as both 
Dr. A. C. Dixon and Dr. Len Broughton were pro- 
nounced “failures” after they had left England. 

As for my ministry at the Temple, it speaks for itself. 
If it were a failure, I should not have left it, but would ~ 
have made it a victory. As a simple fact, it was 
a triumph from the beginning, and I left it only at the 
demand of obligations which no honorable man could 
evade or longer postpone. The City Temple church 
wished me to settle down and stay permanently,— 
which shows that they like the kind of “failure” they 
had,—but that was a sheer impossibility, for purely 
private and family reasons; and failing that, they 
wished me to stay another year. 

I did not wish to go to England, and twice de- 
clined the City Temple before I finally accepted it. In- 
deed, I should not have gone at all but for the war, 
which offered an opportunity for a ministry of inter- 
pretation of American life and thought to our British 
kinsmen. To that ministry I gave strength with- 
out stint,—more, in fact, than I had to give,—but I 
thought and still think it worth while. I went all over 
the island more than once, and everywhere I was re- 
ceived with the greatest kindness and good-will. 

The talk about British preaching being far superior 
to American preaching is absurd. They are different 
in accent and emphasis, but neither is what it ought to 
be. If American preaching is too topical, too journal- — 
istic, British preaching is too remote from actual life, 
too buried in the past. Also, with a few exceptions, - _ 
the churches in England are almost empty, and all the a 


but in influence and power. This began before the ae 
the pulpit, and unless there is a different ‘TPE, of a 
preaching, the future is dismal. -4 
The only regret I have about the forged “intervie 
is that it may embarrass British ministers who 
be working in America, of whom there are DARN 
not half enough. J. Forr Nr I 


Guurce or THE Divine PatTerntry, 
New York, N.Y. 
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; Unitarian Doctrinal Preaching 


To the Editor of Tum Curist1an Recister :— 

May I be permitted to say how much pleased and 
cheered I am by your vigorous editorials of December 
11, entitled “Trial of Orthodoxy,” “Mixture, Not 
Unity,” and “Our Loose Liberals”? In my judgment 
nothing you have written since becoming [Editor of 
Tuer Reaister has been more important, more ex- 
actly what every Unitarian preacher in America 


- must heed if he is to make any permanent mark by 


his preaching, or, more exactly, what the whole Uni- 
tarian body must take to heart if it is to live. If we 
do not have a distinctive Unitarian gospel, a clear 
gospel that men can understand and that it is our duty 
to help them to understand, then why do we exist? 
Recently a very intelligent business man said to me: 


* “My business takes me to all parts of the New England 


and Middle States. I have heard, within the past 
three or four years, almost every Unitarian minister 
within these States, for I am a Unitarian and I always 
attend a Unitarian church on Sunday if I am within 
reach of one. Most of the men I hear are at least 
fairly able preachers, and some are very able; and 
they all give evidence of being earnest, sincere, good 
men; generally I enjoy their sermons. But one thing 


_ impresses me everywhere. They seem to have no dis- 


tinctive message. Nearly always what I hear would 
be acceptable in any fairly liberal orthodox church; 
indeed, usually I could not tell that I was in a Uni- 
tarian church except for the absence of certain ortho- 
dox words and phrases. From all the sermons I have 
heard, with not more than two or three exceptions, it 
would have been impossible for me to learn what Uni- 


_tarianism is, or why there is need for a separate Uni- 


tarian denomination.” 

Recently another business man, a very earnest Uni- 
tarian, whg has wide relations with people of every 
faith, said to me: “Nobody that I come in contact with 
seems to know what Unitarianism is. I am asked the 
wildest questions about it. Even those who tell me 
that they have heard Unitarian preachers seem to know 
as little as the others. Why? If we have a religious 
faith that we think important, why don’t we make it 
a business to tell people clearly what it is? Three- 
quarters of the people in our own pews do not know. 
Under such conditions do you think it is possible for 
the Unitarian cause to advance?” 

In your editorials you make a plea for Unitarian 
doctrinal preaching. I am sure you are right. Of 
course you do not mean “controversial” preaching, in 
any sense of antagonizing or fighting other churches; 
but preaching that makes clear to everybody why as 
Unitarians we exist; what is our mission as dis- 
tinguished from that of the other churches; what are 
our principles, ideals, and fundamental faiths, and 
why we hold them; what is our thought-place as well as 
what is our deed-place in the religious world. 

Some Unitarians seem curiously to shun all religious 
doctrine; to make light of it, almost to give the im- 
pression that we haven’t any such thing. But what is 
religious doctrine? It is simply religious intelligence. 
It is simply clear thinking applied to religion. It is 
simply ordered religious thought. To decry doctrine is 
to deery brains. A religion not founded on doctrine 
rests on sand, because it rests on unintelligence. 

We are told that our age will not listen to religious 
doctrine. On the contrary, it will listen to nothing 


else so eagerly, if only the doctrine be clear, reason- 
able, based on reality, of a nature to throw light, real. 
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light, on the deep, the vital, the tremendously urgent 
problems of man’s life and of the human soul. Not no 
religious doctrine, but true religious doctrine,—that is 
what the world longs for with passionate longing, and 
must have or perish. 

Here we see what is the infinitely important mission 
of the Unitarian Church. Mr. Editor, give us more 
such editorials as those of December 11. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
New York Ciry. 


The Greater Liberalism 


To the Editor of THr CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I say that the continued article on “The Greater 
Liberalism” by Anne Bradstreet Stedman in your 
issues of November 20 and 27 seems to me so valuable 
that it should not be overlooked? It very wisely states 
that fulness of Christian spirit and doctrine in which 
Unitarianism began, but from which it has sometimes 
tended to drift away. Without this greater liberalism 
our church would grow impoverished; happily we are 
returning to it now. There were many signs of the 
fact at Baltimore. “The Greater Liberalism” article 
is a rich working-out of the same spirit. 


LAURENCE HAYWARD. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASs. 


The Southern Field 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAN REGISTER :— 


What a splendid article that was from Dr. Eliot in 
Tue Recister of November 13, 1919, setting forth some 
of the things done in the South in recent years, and 
showing what needs to be done now! What a splendid 
challenge to any man of “grit, grace, and gumption” 
to get out in one of these strong centres of influence 
and build a good church for our noble faith that will 
bless the community for ages to come! 

Young man, get away from the apron-strings of your 
dear mother Boston. Get out into the open field, on 
the “firing-line,” and add something to our great in- 
heritance. We need you in the South. The people 
will not come to you in battalions, but they are coming, 
and they will continue to come. 

When I entered the Unitarian fellowship from the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church just twenty years 
ago, I said to myself, “The Unitarian faith is such a 
blessing to me, such an inspiration, such a holy thing, 
1 must add a church to our fellowship if possible as 
an expression of my appreciation.” So after a very 
happy pastorate of four years in New England, the 
way was opened by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for me to take charge of a very important work 
in one of our very best and most influential cities of 
the South. At the expiration of six years of very hard 
but very happy work, by the grace of God and the 
loyal support of our fellowship, I completed a beautiful 
church and manse, and all of it free of debt—the cost 
was about twenty-five thousand dollars. 

I have never felt the least bit of conceit or vanity 
over this piece of work, but what a joy! How glad 
I am that I was enabled to do this. This church is 
now in a most prosperous condition, being ministered 
to by one of our strongest and best men. Young man, 
get out and do something to make larger and stronger 
the borders of our beloved Zion. If you remain in the 
South but two or three weeks you will be thoroughly 
convinced that there is a very real need for our gospel. 


A SourHurner, 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


The Central West 


N Tue CuristiaAn Recister of September 11 there 
| was printed a stirring Salutatory by the new Secre- 

tary of the Western Unitarian Conference, Rev. 
Curtis W. Reese. He there stated some of the pr oblems 
of the district and faced them with characteristic 
courage and resolution. He pointed out that the 
Western Conference has had a record of “persistent 
pioneering,” that it has been “always autonomous in 
polity, free in spirit, and progressive in gospel,” and 
he recognized one of the weaknesses in the situation 
when he stated that the churches of the Conference are 
“scattered over fourteen States” and so “rarely come 
into intimate contact one with another.” 

The independent spirit of the Western Conference 
and of the churches that compose it make it a little 
embarrassing for an officer of the National Associa- 
tion to review the financial needs of the field, but in 
the last twenty years there has been an ever-growing 
spirit of co-operation and of team play. Both the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Western Conference and his prede- 
cessor served as members of the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association and there is con- 
stant interchange of counsel and good-will. I have 
myself intimately known the life and work of many 
of the Western churches for thirty years, and have fre- 
quently attended the State and District Conferences. 

Three months ago Mr. Reese stated that the first 
problem that confronted him was presented in the list 
of more than twenty churches in his Department that 
were without ministers, and he very honestly declared 
that while the demand for competent leaders was ur- 
gent, the supply was not always forthcoming. He has 
been successful in securing good leaders for a number 
of these churches, but the vacant pulpits remain the 
most pressing problem. Able and experienced min- 
isters are needed in such important centres as Lincoln, 
Neb., Madison, Wis., Urbana, IIl., all three of them 
seats of state universities; St. Cloud, Minn.; Menomo- 
nie and Kenosha, Wis.; Evanston, Alton, and Hins- 
dale, Tl. ; : Keokuk, Tax and Kalamazoo, Mich. 
these pulpits, Madison and Evanston, are now cared 
for by stated supplies. Some of the other churches are 
candidating, but some of the buildings are actually 
standing with closed doors. New missionary enter- 
prises can hardly be inaugurated while these needs are 
unsupplied. 

Our cause is strongly established in the chief cities 
of the Central West. The churches in Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and Toledo, Ohio; in Detroit, Indianapolis, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Omaha, and Kansas City 
-are well rooted, ably led, and wisely administered. 
These are obviously great centres of influence, and 
from these centres our principles should radiate into 
the tributary districts. There are strong churches, 
too, in the important cities of Marietta and Dayton, 
Ohio; Madison, Wis.; Duluth, Minn.; Wichita, Kan.; 
Sioux City, Davenport, and Des Moines, ti Lincoln, 
Neb.; Bloomington, Quincy, and Geneseo, dN ee 2 & will 
be noted that five of these cities are state capitals, but 
that there are no Unitarian churches at the capitals 
of Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and the Dakotas. 
Resolute efforts are now being made to stimulate our 
cause in the great city of Milwaukee, at Topeka, the 
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capital of Kansas, and at Oklahoma City, the capital 
of Oklahoma. 

The interest of the supporters of the work of the 
Association has centred largely in the college-town 
churches. These have all been planted by the Asso- 
ciation and have been or still are sustained by grants 
from the federal treasury. These churches have been 
established at the seats of the state universities of 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska. Three of these churches—those at 
Madison, Minneapolis, and Lincoln—have grown to 
self-support. The other four still need the fostering 
care of our fellowship-at-large. 

Most of the Western churches have sufficiently good 
plants, but the local resources should speedily supply 
the need of a new church building, parish house, and 
parsonage for the society in Youngstown, and there 
ought soon to be a new church building at Toledo and, 
it is to be hoped, at Oklahoma City. St. Paul should 
have a parish house, and parsonages are urgently 
needed at Lawrence, Kan., and Urbana, I. 

A serious problem of the Western Conference is 
at the vital centre of the Conference territory. No 
honest observer can fail to perceive that our cause 
is not to-day as strong in Chicago as it was twenty- 
five years ago. The great church buildings where 
Brooke Herford and Robert Collyer and other leaders 
of our communion of a past generation preached have 
been sold, and the societies are now housed in more 
modest structures out to the north and the south. The 
West Side, in the neighborhood of the Third Church, 
is losing its old character, and the incoming popula- 
tion may not naturally be attracted to a Unitarian 
church. 

The Abraham Lincoln Center maintains a vigorous 
activity and is just now fortunate in having secured 
the able and alert leadership of Rev. J. M. Evans, who 
has moved to Chicago from his former charge at Day- 
ton, Ohio. The best thing that could happen for the 
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‘Unitarian cause in the Middle West would be a real 


awakening in the Chicago churches. It is very. much 
to be hoped that the well-formulated plan to build 
a Meadville House in the neighborhood of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will not be delayed much longer. 
An admirable lot has been given by a generous layman, 
and $150,000 ought to be made available to carry out 
the beautiful design for a house which will shelter the 
Unitarian students of the University, the Meadville 
students who carry on their work in connection with 
the University, and the denominational headquarters. 
Further, steps should be taken as speedily as possible 
to more than double the present endowment of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, to secure a better office 
for the Secretary, and to place in the field an expert in 
Religious Education. 

The missions among the Scandinavian people in the 
Northwest are most interesting and significant, but of 
these I want to write in a separate article. 

The financial needs of this Department, outside of 
the Scandinavian work and the endowments, may then 
be summarized as follows :— 


For the work at the college-town centres (Ann Arbor, 


Urbana, Iowa City, and Lawrence).............. 5,000 
For parsonages at Lawrence, Kan., and Urbana, Ill.. 10,000 
Toward the salaries of ministers to revive the work "i 

and reopen the churches that are now closed.... 7,000 
For a Religious Hducation Secretary..............-- 3,000 
For the Meadville House at Chicago................- 150,000 | 

$175,000 


Samugu A. Enxtor. 


ee 
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America Makes Restitution in China 
Restores the famous Chien-Ming Gate and can now show 
_ clean hands to the tolerant people of the great 

. republic 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


Correspondent of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Pexine, November 15. 


“I VERY American will be glad to know that at last 
E our Government has returned to China the great 

_ Chien-Ming Gate, the chief ornamental structure 

of the Tartar wall around Peking. Only the other 
night, in a little debate concerning the “stealings,” 
as we Americans called them, of the various nations, 
particularly the inexcusable seizure of valuable land 
by the French right in the centre of Tien-tsin, the 


CHIEN-MING GATE 


The imperial entrance to Peking and the chief ornamental 
structure of the Tartar wall around the city 


‘prosperous port of Peking, some one suddenly asked, 
. “How about the Americans holding the Chien-Ming 
‘ Gate?” There was a sudden silence; no one knew 
exactly what to say. Then a professor in one of our 
colleges brought forth a defence couched in more or 
less diplomatic language which seemed to satisfy, and 
the subject was dropped. I say it seemed to satisfy, 
but it did not. Perhaps the French could have mus- 
tered an equally good excuse for their retention of ter- 
ritory, perhaps the British might have pleaded for their 
conduct “the need of the times,” or “proper defensive 
measures”; anyway, the sight of American soldiers on 
the top parapets of the great Chinese entrance gate to 
the Tartar city did not look good, did not comport 
with our brave statements about the rights of weaker 
nations, liberty, justice, freedom. It was therefore a 
- gource of genuine satisfaction to us who are now 1n 
Peking, and who wish to see the honor and good name 
of our nation upheld, to read in yesterday’s paper the 
announcement, since officially confirmed, that on No- 
vember 1 the control of the historic gate passed from 
American hands to Chinese. 
_ It may be interesting to copy a part of the para- 
graph which informed the public of this “return.” 
“The Chinese authorities,” so the article reads, “po- 
litely implore that the custody of the Chien-Ming Gate 
be restored to them.” Implore! Think of it. Have 
rgotten, in America, Rock Springs, Wyo., and the 
iction of Chinese homes? Have we obliterated 
memory the Seattle race-riots, the killing of 
less Celestials? Is there no historian who has 
1 the San Francisco events in the days when 
nd lots” agitators made life miserable for the 
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Chinese in California? If China had been strong mili- 
taristically and had held “as reminder” the ferry- 
house at. the foot of Market Street, San Francisco, 
would we, years after such disgraceful mob exhibitions 
of temper and race-prejudice, have “politely implored” 
the Chinese to return to California the retained ferry- 
house ? 

Speaking of the French seizure of a part of Tien- 
tsin, how many Americans know anything of that 
totally unwarranted act? how many newspapers have 
contained condemnatory editorials regarding it? 

France was in the midst of a death struggle with 
Germany—Germany the aggressor, the despoiler. 
France was calling loudly for help on the neutral na- 
tions, particularly on the United States, and calling in 
the name of fair play, the sacred right of maintaining 
its boundaries, its own loved soil. Yet the French 
even while making this international appeal were act- 
ing here in China like the Teutons, like the very Huns 
they themselves feared and despised. 

Tien-tsin is no inconsiderable city. Its population 
at the present time is well up toward a million and a 
quarter, it is estimated. It is a city covering less 
ground-space than Peking, but its population is denser. 
It has grown with rapidity since 1900. Because of its 
increasing population and lucrative trade, land rents 
are high—high even from the American standpoint. Of 
course this makes it a temptation to get all the land 
possible before it is obtained by others or grows ex- 
cessively high. The various European nations have 
their “concessions” in Tien-tsin. (That euphemistic 
word hides a number of international sins.) Among 
those so holding is France. Back in 1902 France made 
a “demand” (again please note the word) on China 
for more land. Why? Oh, because France wanted 
it, needed it, and all the other nations about. that 
time were getting something, notably Russia and Ger- 
many. France made a “demand” for three hundred 
and thirty-three acres right in the centre of Tien-tsin. 
Of course the Chinese Government refused; how could 
it do otherwise? But it sent its refusal in vague polite 
phrases; it hardly dared to do otherwise after the ter- 
rible looting at the hands of the European army of oc- 
cupation it had undergone just a year before. France 
kept on demanding: China kept on refusing. 

So far as I can learn, the French never gave any 
really good reason for their insistence, é.e., any ethical 
reason. If you will look at a diplomatic map of Tien- 
tsin you will see a large part of the city marked “Aus- 
trian,” a smaller part marked “Italian,” then next, 
about in the centre (taking the North China railway 
station as a focal point), “French,” then “British,” 
then “German” and toward the outskirts a part of 
much less value marked “Japanese.” The three hun- 
dred and thirty-three acres demanded rounded out the 
French section and provided for the future. Passing 
over the details, let me say that in October, 1916, a 
military party led by the French chargé @affaires en- 
tered this “requested territory” and after a brief strug- 
gle arrested all the Chinese soldiers (a very small 
number) on duty. These soldiers were put into a 
French jail like common criminals. The occupied 
three hundred and thirty-three acres were then de- 
clared under the “protection” of the Republic of France 
and that is all there was of it. 

I say, “all there was of it.” I do not mean by that 
that the Chinese were not highly indignant; they were. 
The newspapers had articles about the “outrage.” 
There were indignation meetings, protests, boycotts; 
then large mass meetings of protests. Delegations 
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were instructed to visit the French officials and remon- 
strate. Wild resentment was shown in the back coun- 
try, ete., ete. But what good has come of it all? Amer- 
ica did not raise her voice in protest, nor did Italy, nor 
did Great Britain except in rather a feeble and round- 
about way. What could poor dear China do? The 
terror-stricken officials were too fearful of another in- 
demnity, another bombardment. So France remains 
in occupation, and the world swings on much as be- 
fore. No, not quite; it raised an indignant voice be- 
cause Japan, seeing how it is done by “the most civil- 
ized nations,” tries to retain at the end of the Shan- 
tung peninsula the city of Tsing-tao captured from the 
Germans. It is a mortal sin for Japan to imitate so 
closely the actions of the Occidental nations, or so at 
least it seems just now. : 

Speaking of Japan and the Shantung controversy, 
how many Americans realize that at the present time 
Great Britain has a hold on twenty-seven per cent. of 
all China, a hold under the name of “spheres of influ- 
ence,” precisely like that which Japan desires over the 
former German concession in Shantung province. 
France has its “protected” part, Russia has its “pro- 
tected” part, and so down the line. Even little Belgium 
has a particular “concession.” Go along Legation 
Street and see the armed citadels of Spain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, as well as the huge holdings, strongly 
walled in, of the Great Powers, and you will realize 
why it is that China hardly knows whether its soul 
is its own or not. 

According to a reliable table published in 1915 the 
foreign holdings in China, i.e., the special spheres, or 
concessions, or whatever term you prefer to use, 
amounted to something like seventy-nine per cent. How 
much of this seventy-nine per cent. was claimed by 
Japan? If you count in Eastern inner Mongolia to 
make the claim as big as possible, only four and three- 
fourths per cent. As I listen to conversation here in 
Peking among the 
foreigners, i.e., the 
Caucasians or Oc- 
cidentals, I am re- 
minded of the 
young preacher 
who was told to 
say nothing on the 


subject of  pro- 
hibition; nothing 
against card-play- 
ing or extreme 
dancing; nothing 


on the labor ques- 
tion or woman suf- 
frage. “What,” he 
demanded, “do you 
wish me to speak 
about in protest ?” 
“Oh, pitch into the 


Mormons,” was a 
the reply. “They 
haven’t any 


friends here.” 
Returning now 
to the Chien-Ming, 
let us pass through 
the tunnel-like enclosure out into the Chinese city. 
We have come along Legation Street, where all is 
so quiet and ordered that we might almost have sup- 
posed ourselves in some English cathedral city, and 
in the passing through the gateway we have suddenly 


a short cut in the direction they are going 
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Rickshaws seem to be concentrated at this focal spot, their coolie"pullers shouting * 
as they run and caring little apparently for rules of the road so long as they can take 
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been transported into the very centre of pandemonium. 
Rickshaws by the hundreds seem to be concentrated 
at this focal spot, their coolie pullers shouting as they 
run and caring little apparently for rules of the road 
so long as. they can take a short cut in the direction 
they are going. “Peking” two-wheeled carts, long drays 
heavily laden and old-fashioned, carriages, bicycles, 
purden-bearing porters, donkeys almost lost under 
heavy packs; banner-men with gorgeous yellow cover- 
ings, hundreds and hundreds of blue-clothed pedes- 
trians, and, confusing all, congesting all, some swiftly 
moving high-powered automobile that makes a way for 
itself by sheer power and indifference to other vehicles 
in its path. Reaching at last a safe haven on the 
other side of the square, one can turn around and 
survey in its entirety this central section of southern 
wall which protects the imperial entrance (Chien-— 
Ming). It is indeed an impressive masonry curtain, 
and the great archway which pierces it at this point, 
the Chien-Ming Gate, looks low and small, like some 
heavy Norman doorway to a medizval cathedral. This 
impression is produced, largely, because of the height 
of the three-roofed pagoda which rests upon the top 
of the city wall just above the archway and forms with 
the stonework below one massive design. The first 
story of this huge watch-tower rests upon eight square 
columns; above these columns there is a broad band 
treated in color, vermilion, orange, purple, brice-green, 
intense blue, ultramarine. The tiled roof bends down 
and over this broad band, the whole being typically 
Chinese in design and architecture. Above this first 
story or building there is a second one, even more or- 
nate, with low protected balcony for observation; then 
upon this second building there is still a third with 
steep pitched roof of green tile. Chinese lettering 


in gold, wide and well marked, are on this upper tier 
to lend richness of effect to the gaudy scroll-work and 
flower decorations. 


Barbaric as this description 
sounds, the result 
of the excessive 
ornamentation is 
very pleasing and 
artistic, especially 
when taken _ to- 
gether with the 
cloudless blue sky 
of Peking. No 
wonder the Chi- 
nese are proud of 
this gate; no won- 
der, either, that 
we who are here 
representing the 


proud of the fact 
that the Chien- 
Ming passes to its 
rightful owner. 
Hereafter when 
we. wish to discuss 


ee sa 


of 
stealing, and the 


harm occasioned by forcefully holding property not our — 


own, some one in the company will not embarrass us 
by suddenly arising in the midst of our speech and 


pointing an accusing finger at us say, “And how about — 


the Chien-Ming Gate?” 


United States are © 


from a purely ethi- — 
cal point of view | 
the wrongfulness | 
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The Call to America 
FREDERICK W. NEVE 


Leader of Nations called to be, 

By peoples scattered far and wide! 
Trusted by all to set them free, 

Thou canst not put the call aside. 


Moses thou art to them, and they 
Do look to thee with rod in hand 
To lead them on their desert way 
And bring them to the Promised Land. 


Parched with the burning desert thirst, 
Wounded with many a serpent’s bite, 

By many an ancient wrong accurst, 
They -look to thee to lead them right. 


Thou hast already struck the blow 

Which loosed the cruel Egyptian chains, 
And wilt thou not still further go, 

And do the work which still remains? 


The Red Sea stained with ruddy glow— 
Blood of thy sons—is safely crost, 
And must they back to bondage go, 
And all the agony be lost? 


Leader of Nations! Strong and free! 

We know full well where thou dost stand! 
Thou wilt the people’s Moses be, 

And lead them to the Promised Land! 


A Night Adventure in the North Woods 


With a canoe and a dark lantern two men with caution 
make their way to where a wonderful 
creature stands 


MANLEY B. TOWNSEND 


sable curtain over lake and forest. One by one 

the stars had shone forth in the firmament. 
Ample justice had been done to a bountiful supper of 
fried pickerel, fresh from the clear waters of the lake, 
hot corncake baked in our rude oven, stewed blue- 
berries picked fresh from the bushes, and coffee, all 
cooked to perfection over our primitive cook-stove,— 
two birch logs laid parallel and slightly raised from 
the ground to permit a gentle draught beneath. The 
fastenings of the tent had been examined, the dishes 
washed and put away, our blankets arranged in the 
sleeping-bags, and all made snug and secure for the 
night. Then we had built our blazing friendship fire, 
had drawn the great gnarled log into place, and were 
sitting about its cheerful blaze, watching the sparks 
fly upward, and seeing in its leaping flames many pic- 
tures of home and loved ones far away. It was the 
end of a perfect day,—a day of toil and stress, of 
rushing rapids safely navigated, of swift waters con- 
quered. Now, our toil ended, our tired muscles re- 
laxed, we sat about our camp-fire in the heart of the 
ancient wood, gazing dreamily into its bright glow, 
at peace with ourselves and with all the world. Let 
kings enjoy their thrones and their palaces, if they 
could. At that moment we would not have exchanged 
places with any king on earth. What though we were 
alone in the wilderness, fifty miles “from a lemon,” 
fifty miles from the scream of a locomotive? We were 
- out in God’s great wonder-world. Nor were we alone. 
We had each other, and God was there, close at hand. 
_ “The night shall be filled with music.” The garish 
day, with its heat and its toil, had faded quite away. 


ik DAY WAS DONE. Night had drawn her 
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The sun had gone down in glory behind the ragged 
skyline of the spruces and hemlocks. The golden after- 
glow had faded to gray and then deepened to black- 
ness. Silence, deep and profound, had settled over 
the lonely lake and the primeval forest. Our little 
camp, with its white tent, glowing fire, and canoe 
drawn up on the sandy beach, alone spoke of man and 
his works. There, at peace with ourselves and all 
the world, we sat about our camp-fire until far into 
the night, drinking in the beauty and quiet of it all. 
There are those who declare the woods empty, voice- 
less, devoid of interest. It is true that the novice is 
first oppressed by the silence of the forest, like Mark 
Twain, who declared on his visit to the country that 
it was so still that he “could almost hear his microbes 
gnaw.” The ear of the novice, accustomed to the 
rattle and roar of the city, fails to register the subtle 
forest sounds. But if he will listen, he will grow 
conscious of many sounds, that the forest is alive, 
speaking with many whisperings and soft, subdued 
murmurs. So we sat there by our rude camp-fire that 
night and listened to the voices of the night,—the 
whispering of the pines; the rustling of the beach 
grasses bending before the gentle breeze. From far 
up the lake came booming the mournful hoot of the 
barred owl, “who-hoo, who-hoo, who-hoo.” Close by, 
a porcupine shuffled past, clad in solid panoply of 
spears, each barbed lance rattling loosely in its scab- 
bard. A muskrat popped its head above the surface 
of the lake at our right, and catching sight of our fire 
dove with a startled splash. Off in the forest a fox 
barked. Fitfully the wild call of the loon came over 
the lake. Above, the migratory warblers uttered soft 
notes that dropped pleasantly down upon us. And 
filling all, like the mighty undertone of a great organ, 
breathed the murmur of the forest. Yes, the night was 
filled with music. The wilderness was vocal with 
song. We knew what Shakespeare meant when he 
put into the mouth of the banished duke in the forest 
of Arden these words: — 
“This our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

At last, after a long, glorious, satisfying evening, 
we crawl into our sleeping-bags and are just dozing 
off, when suddenly we are brought to our feet with 
every sense alert. We listen, and again the sound, 
a peculiar loud whistling noise, something between 
the sharp emission of one’s breath and the loud ex- 
haust of a locomotive. Cautiously stepping outside, we 
listen intently. Again the loud whistling. Now we 
locate it, down near the foot of the lake, at the outlet. 
Some wild creature is certainly there. What can it 
be? We must investigate. It is but the work of a 
moment to float the canoe noiselessly and take our 
places carefully, my campmate. in the bow with the 
dark lantern, I in the stern with the paddle. Then I 
work the buoyant craft carefully around the peninsula 
and down toward the outlet, taking the greatest care 
not to make the slightest sound. Every stroke is made 
with deliberate caution, for the wild creatures have 
sharp ears. The wind is right, blowing up the lake 
toward us, and our scent cannot alarm the animal. 
Clouds have overspread the heavens, hiding the moon 
and stars. It is pitch dark and “spitting” rain. Pres- 
ently we hear faint splashings ahead, and our caution 
is redoubled. My companion now raises the cover of 
the dark lantern, letting the light shine in a broad 
glare over the waters. There looms the vague outline 
of some large animal, standing knee-deep in the water 
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and broadside to us, head down, absorbed in feeding 
upon the succulent grasses growing: from the river 
»ettom and floating upon its surface. A few strokes 
nearer and she lifts her head, catching sight of the 
light. Convulsively she springs about and stands fac- 
ing us, with great, luminous, liquid eyes, sharp- -pointed 
nose, and large, forward- reaching ears. It is a female 
deer, a doe. Were it a buck, the head would be crowned 
with spreading antlers, now in the “velvet.” We have 
seen many Virginia, or white-tailed, deer in public 
parks, with the wild tamed out of them, and scarcely 
more interesting than sheep. But how different is 
this wild, superb creature, her eyes big and bright with 
mingled curiosity, fear, and fascination! Eyes, ears, 
and nose are vitally alert, but fail to*register any 
information. Sitting squarely behind the light, we 
are invisible. Nota “sound do we make to give warn- 
ing to her preternatural hearing. The wind, blowing 
from her to us, Can carry no scent to her widespread, 
questioning nostrils. She is desperately afraid, yet 
lingers, rooted to the spot. Every feature bespeaks 
irresolution. That she fears the strange new thing is 
perfectly evident. But that wonderful light! Fasci- 
nated, she cannot tear herself away. Never, in all 
her experience, has she seen anything so attractive, so 
altogether appealing. Meanwhile, the canoe has been 
creeping stealthily upon her, urged by a paddle that 
now never leaves the water. Still the creature stands 
motionless, a statuesque figure in the “spotlight,” 
flanked by the dark forest and pebbly shore. But when 
not more than twenty feet separate us, and we begin 
to think we may touch her, she suddenly awakens to 
action, probably scenting at last the ominous man- 
smell, and galvanized into tremendous activity, with a 
few prodigious leaps gains the farther bank. There 
she whirls, and gazes at us long and intently, having 
made secure her line of retreat. I keep the canoe 
swung toward her full bow on, the light shining 
squarely into her beautiful eyes. We sit like statues. 
The deer stands as if carven from stone. Not a sound 
breaks the absolute silence. The tension cannot last, 
however. It is she who weakens first. With one last, 
lingering look at the inexplicable thing, she turns, 
and, bounding lightly up the steep bank, disappears 
in the friendly shadows. Each of us draws a long sigh. 
We turn and Jook happily at each other. Words are 
superfiuous. Not until that moment do we realize to 
what a pitch of excitement we have been tuned. We 
have seen one of nature’s most beautiful, timid wild 
creatures in her native haunts, under perfectly natural 
conditions. We have gazed full into her wide, liquid 
eyes. We have caught something of her free, untamed 
spirit. We are filled with quiet content and a great 
joy. Shoot her? What! Kill that splendid creature! 
Reduce that noble wild thing to a mass of senseless, 
corruptible clay! Putsout the light of those lambent 
eyes! Quench the life incarnate in that quivering, 
pulsing frame! Perish the thought! To shoot her 
would be but to secure her inanimate body, a poor 
triumph indeed. Now she is ours forever,—her im- 
age, aS she stood there in her native home, wild and 
free, framed by the dim outlines of the ancient wood, 
becomes our permanent possession, to be recalled again 
and again with ever-recurring pleasure. Another pic- 
ture that will not fade has been hung on memory’s 
wall, and always we can think of her as roaming the 
wildwood, caressing her little ones, and enjoying the 
life to which she was born. 

Quietly we make our way back to camp, our hearts 
filled with a strange elation, as if God had lifted the 
curtain that hung before the Holy Place and we had 
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seen behind the Veil. The clouds roll away and the 
stars shine forth. The moon hangs low in the west. 
Once more we lay ourselves down upon our beds of 
fragrant balsam. Calmly and peacefully we fall asleep, 
leaving the silent stars to keep watch and ward over 
us. The stealthy fox creeps softly along shore and 
plays about upon the sand. The timid deer leads her 
little faun furtively down to the lakeside to slake its 
thirst. The savage lynx pursues the helpless hare 
through the forest aisles. The great horned owl booms 
forth his terrifying challenge and swoops swiftly upon 
the wood-mouse that, startled by the dreaded sound, 
reveals its presence to its implacable foe. Out on the 
lake the loon circles, and calls fitfully in obedience to 
some resistless impulse within. The moose wades knee- 
deep into the shallow margin of the lake and eagerly 
crops the juicy lily-pads. The bear digs his aromatic 
roots or tears open, his ant-log as he leisurely appeases 
his appetite. The porcupine gnaws his poplar and de- 
fies the whole furred and feathered creation clad in 
impenetrable armor. The night-folk are astir. We 
know not what prowlers creep about us, nor do we 
care. We know that we are as safe as if we were in 
our beds at home. Morpheus holds us fast. Peacefully 
we slumber on beneath the wheeling stars, for our 
tired bodies need rest, and the healing touch of old 
Mother Nature is restoring to us, in fullest measure, 
health, strength, and life anew. 


An Address to the Churches 


By the chairman of the Council, the General Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 


FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN 


[ver TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION of the Gen- 
eral Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches was held in Baltimore, Md., Octo- 
ber 14-17, 1919, and was followed by an Extension 
Meeting at Charleston, 8.C., in co-operation with the 
Southern Conference of Unitarian Churches, October 
19-21, 1919. And now, in accordance with the require- 
ments of the by-laws of the Conference, the Council 
addresses the churches to make report and to offer 
suggestions. 

The occasion which called the Conference to Balti- 
more was the centenary of the preaching of a sermon 
which “defined American Unitarianism and gave coher- 
ence and direction to the unfolding movement.” The 
Conference gathered in expectation of many inspiring 
memories and with some degree of apprehension. 
Channing had shown vision and courage; he had made 
an influential contribution to religious thought; he had 
shown force and character and wisdom; ‘he had dared 
to believe and to enunciate great ideals of faith. We 
wondered as we gathered to hold our biennial session 
in the church where he uttered his famous sermon 
whether we should find a worthy expression of faith 
and purpose in the fellowship which proudly claims his 
leadership. To our immense gratification we discov- 
ered, if not an ordered definition of the Unitarian move- _ 
ment of to- -day, a spirit of profound earnestness and 
redemptive purpose. It cannot be reported that we  _ 
found the way, but it can be said that we did find . — 
a willingness and a determination to augment and 
apply the resources of our religious life to the great 
tasks which a chaotic and striferidden work 
brought to our doors. If at any other times - ' 
been inclined to emphasize eepriees ambitio: 


ov 
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remain silent before great duties, we succeeded in this 
Conference in rising above the one and in facing fairly 
the other. 

There were many able and inspiring addresses—the 

-average was very high—and there were several for- 
ward-looking resolutions, but in the light of the Chan- 
ning Centenary the really significant thing was the 
general attitude of the people, their sense of respon- 
sibility, and their idealism. If the Conference could 
speak to the churches, gathering up in a single address 
the private and public utterances, the thoughts and 
feelings of the days of meeting, it would be a call to 
wise, chivalrous, heroic work rather thar a definition 
of faith or a report of achievement. 

The past holds much of which we are proud, but 
we have come to the day when we can no. longer look 
back to repeat great names and great deeds without 
coming under the condemnation of those who are unfit 
for the kingdom of heaven. We have made great affirma- 
tions, and we are not afraid that the world will dismiss 
them as heresies, since they have been widely adopted. 
Still will we affirm, but the day has come for the incar- 
nation of our words in service of the people irrespec- 
tive of class, race, or nationality. The Brotherhood 
of Man, the Leadership of Jesus, and the Fatherhood of 
God, our supreme affirmations, call us to go out into 
the world with its agony and sorrow and injustice to 
make our word flesh. 

Realizing that a divided church is self-convicted of 
fault and unable to heal a divided world, the Confer- 


ence went on record in favor of closer relations with - 


churches of other denominations, and to give effect 
to its purpose authorized the appointment of a com- 
mission to invite consultation with representatives of 
the Universalists and the Congregationalists. In the 
light of this action the Council urges the churches to 
cultivate relations of understanding, sympathy, and 
co-operation with churches of all names, and especially 
with churches which are closely allied with ours in 
spirit and aim. A welcome word, and one which came 
with good grace from a fellowship which asserts the 
Leadership of Jesus, was the unanimously adopted 
resolution declaring it to be “the imperative duty of 
each and every person to cultivate a habit of mind as 
well as a course of action that will permit and encour- 
age a feeling of universal brotherhood between people 
of all nationalities, including those who during the 
past few years have been regarded as enemies.” In 
harmony with this resolution was another calling upon 
Congress to pass legislation which will secure a general 
amnesty for conscientious objectors and for members 
of the military and naval forces sentenced to prison for 
non-criminal offences. Yet even more significant, if its 
words are understood, was the conference declaration, 
again by unanimous vote, “That industrial democracy, 
involving a conception of industry as a co-operative en- 
terprise and the equitable sharing, by all the partners, 
of the rewards, control, and risks of the common under- 


- taking is the natural and proper corollary of political 


democracy.” 

These resolutions indicate something of the attitude 
of mind of the people and are therefore significant. The 
Council feels, however, that, while the action of the 
Conference is purely advisory and does not bind 


- churches or individuals, if our churches are to justify 


their existence, they must face the momentous issues 
of the present age with a courage which shall endure 
all things, a fairness which shall see beyond class inter- 
ests to eternal right, and with wisdom born of piety, 
experience, and learning. In contrast to the awakened 
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and serious spirit of this Conference, the Council is 
aware of the indifference, the class consciousness and 
alvofness which are present in some of our churches. 
Therefore the Council most earnestly calls upon the 
churches to face the moral issues of the times, and 
to seek out the implications of our faith in human 
brotherhood and in the Leadership of Jesus. 

The Conference was marked by the appearance on 
its programme for the first time of a meeting of the 
This meeting was novel 
in character, and strengthened the hope that this or- 
ganization of men will largely increase the usefulness 
of our churches. We welcome this League, commend 
it heartily, and urge our ministers and churches to 
lend to it prompt and loyal co-operation. Of further 
denominational interest and importance was the unani- 
mous endorsement of the “Unitarian Drive” to raise a 
special fund for immediate extension of our work. 
Time precluded discussion of this venture, but it is the 
opinion of the Council that our churches should in- 
crease their resources for the acceptance of large mis- 
sionary opportunities. 

At the conclusion of the meetings in Baltimore a 
considerable number of the delegates journeyed to 
Charleston, S8.C., and there in co-operation with the 
Southern Unitarian Conference held sessions during 
three days and celebrated the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the entertaining church. In Charleston, as in 
Baltimore, the wise preparations of the minister and 
the warm-hearted and bountiful hospitality of the 
people contributed much to the happy success of the 
occasion. We were indeed fortunate to have two 
churches whose buildings, whose devotional spirit, 
whose uplifting traditions, whose cordial and conse- 
crated membership were factors of no small measure 
in realizing the high standard of our meetings. 

And now, brethren, we send you our affectionate 
greetings. We ask for a united prayer that our work 
may be guided and directed and hence blest by the 
Father of us all, being mindful that nothing can pros- 
per apart from his will. We ask you to consecrate 
your lives with courage and honesty to the difficult 
and crucial service to which we are called, and, while 
preserving and increasing charity toward all men, seek 
to give by word and deed a worthy expression to the 
saving power of the Unitarian faith. We have unhesi- 
tating confidence in the healing and constructive power 
of that faith, but we are concerned lest by indifference 
or by unwillingness our churches shall fail to “per- 
fectly exemplify those graces and virtues which they 
recommend to others.” : 

We close with the words which were sung in the 
spirit of prophecy and consecration by the Laymen’s 
League at their session in Baltimore :— 

“Rise up, O men of God! 
Have done with lesser things, 
Give heart and soul and mind and strength 
To serve the King of kings. 


“Rise up, O men of God! 
His kingdom tarries long. 
Bring in the day of brotherhood 
And end the night of wrong. 


“Rise up, O men of God! 
The church for you doth wait, 
Her strength unequal to her task ; 
Rise up, and make her great! 


“Lift high the cross of Christ! 
Tread where his feet have trod; 

As brothers of the Son of man, 
Rise up, O men of God!” 
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At the Grave of Celia Thaxter 


July, 1919 
ANGELO HALL 


Sunrise tints the Isles of Shoals; 

At night White Island light is gleaming ; 
Gloriously the ocean rolls 

Where Celia Thaxter lies a-dreaming. 


Side by side her parents lie, 

And at their feet their faithful daughter— 
A shrine beneath the summer sky, 

A requiem sung by wind and water. 


Calm and sweet is her repose, 
Though winds be shrill and ocean raging. 
The red wild rose the redder blows, 
Immortal youth for her presaging. 


Every sound on sea and shore 

And every tint of sky and ocean 
Live in her song forevermore, 

And every sweet and true emotion. 


Every flower she loved so well 

For her in summer-time is blowing, 
And every bird has come to tell 

His heart for her is overflowing. 


Rocky isle of Appledore! 
Thou hast her ashes in thy keeping. 
The breakers roar against thy shore 
While she is calmly, sweetly sleeping. 
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Life of John Marshall 


Tup Lirn or JOHN MARSHALL. Vols. III. and 
IV. By Albert J. Beveridge. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $10. 


The first and second volumes of this 
important biography appeared three years 
ago, but the break in publication has not 
caused a lapse in continuity of interest. 
The earlier books covered the story of 
Marshall's life up to the time of his ap- 
pointment as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and had naturally more personal 
details than the later volumes, for which, 
however, they furnish the background. 
Marshall was born into a simple, whole- 
some environment with all the force of 
heredity counting for unusual physical 
and mental development. Every one of 
his fourteen brothers and sisters lived 
to maturity, and nearly all to old age. 
With many a dramatic illustration Mr. 
Beveridge told the story of the influence 
Patrick HMenry’s eloquence had on the 
boy’s mind; his experience as one of the 
Culpeper Minute Men with his subsequent 
four years of bitter schooling, such as 
Valley Forge, for instance, could offer, 
in the danger of provincialism and the 
value of nationality; his work in the 
Legislature, where he was the first to 
fight for Nationalism; and the circum- 
stances of his mission to France. The 
later volumes are a study, such as has 
been long needed and never before ade- 
quately attempted, of the successive steps 
by which the great Chief Justice elevated 
the Supreme Court from a condition of 
helplessness to dignity and authority, vi- 
talized the Constitution, and in a very 
real sense prepared the way for Abraham 
Lincoln. 

It gives one renewed hope for the 
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present time to look back philosophically 
on the profound discouragements that be- 
set the path of those who one hundred 
years ago tried to clear the way for the 
popular understanding of what are now 
common, undisputed principles of national 
integrity. Readers of the first volume 
will remember Marshall’s glowing speech 
before the Virginia Convention of 1788 
when he “idolized democracy,” but it is 
little wonder if in the closing years of 
his life he came personally to agree more 
or less with his fellow-Federalists in a 
certain distrust of popular rule, in ‘spite 
of the affirmative and constructive ehar- 
acter of all his public actions and ju- 
dicial opinions. Never has it been more 


necessary that the American people should 


develop an American spirit, and one can- 
not better understand the significance of 
Washington’s great warning against en- 
tangling European alliances than when 
the same passages are applied to-day to 
conditions that are fundamentally dif- 
ferent. ‘ 

It is easy to see now that the first need 
of the young republic was to strengthen 
the Federal Government, and one need 
not be a lawyer to read with uncom- 
mon interest the details of those judicial 
victories that won for later generations 
a priceless heritage. The National Ju- 
diciary was almost a jest. The Republi- 
cans under Jefferson asserted that Su- 
preme Court judges could be impeached 
by the House and judged by the Senate, 
that is, that they could be removed for 
any cause the dominant political party 
might consider sufficient. By such poli- 
tics the Supreme Court of the United 
States was actually prevented from hold- 
ing one of its usual sessions and prac- 
tically abolished for fourteen months. In 
1802 the New England States began to 
plan definitely for their secession from 
the Union. Virginia and Kentucky, then 
the strongest States in the National Govy- 
ernment, had declared the right of any 
State to pronounce a national law uncon- 
stitutional and had actually annulled a 
national statute. Fortunately for the 
reader, Mr. Beveridge has realized that 
no one can understand the full scope of 
Marshall’s service to his country without 
comprehension of national conditions, and 
these are described in a manner that 
brings out the contemporary effect of his 
successive opinions as well as their abid- 
ing influence. 

Marshall’s personal character was in 
keeping with his judicial reputation. His 
winning charm is proved by anecdote and 
tribute. As democratic as Lincoln in his 
association with other people and not 
less endowed with humor, he was the best- 
loved man in Richmond. His unselfish 
devotion to his “dearest Polly,” which 
seemed only to increase as her need of it 
grew greater, his fondness for children, 
and his cheerful temper under severe per- 
sonal trial illustrate one side of his char- 
acter, as does his serenity under early 
popular disapproval, even hostility, illus- 
trate another. An impression of his dig- 
nity and courage on the bench survives in 
the story that refers to his acquittal and 
discharge of Aaron Burr. “Why did you 
not tell Judge Marshall that the people 
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of America demanded a _ conviction?’ 
asked a disgusted Republican of William 
Wirt, then just beginning, as prosecutor 
in the case, to lay the solid foundation 
of his notable career. ‘Tell him that!’ 
exclaimed Wirt. “I would as soon have 
gone to Herschel and told him that the 
people of America insisted that the moon 
had horns as a reason why he should draw 
her with them.” 

John Marshall must be counted in as 
one of the great Unitarians. Opposed 
as he was to his first cousin, Thomas 
Jefferson, in political convictions and pur- 


pose, he doubtless shared with him the - 


faith that Unitarianism would win the 
allegiance of all young men before the 
century was old. 

Hardly any difference that the last hun- 
dred years have wrought is more striking 
than that indicated by the establishment 
of prohibition as the law of the land, an- 
nounced afresh by the morning papers on 
the day these words are written. Then 
John Marshall, the chief of the able and 
accomplished men who sat with him on the 
Supreme Bench at Washington, was also 
leader, even in his advanced years, of 
“the convivial spirits,’ who gathered often 
to drink julep and punch, and to play 
pranks under the trees of Richmond. Keen 
political foresight never led to the fore- 
sight of prohibition. E. E. M. 


In Time for the Celebration 


STANDISH OF STANDISH. By Jane G. Austin. 


Dramatized by Annie Russell Marble. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1. 
It was a happy thought, at this 


time, when the Pilgrim Tercentenary is 
so near, to dramatize the best of Mrs. 
Austin’s stories of the Pilgrims. It will 
doubtless prove of great assistance to 
many teachers and leaders of organiza- 
tions who are planning to commemorate 
the great anniversary next year. The 
work is well done, the dramatic unities 
being carefully preserved; and each act 
closes with a natural and effective 
climax. 


Recollections of a Publisher 


A GoLpEN AGr or AuTHORS. By William 
Webster Ellsworth. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $8.75. 

These recollections of a publisher, who 
has personally known and had dealings 
with practically all the leading Ameri- 
can writers of the last forty years, make 
extremely pleasant reading. We have 
here many things that interest people 
who are interested in books, charming 
gossip about authors, curious information 
about royalties and the business side of 
authorship and publishing, and the im- 
pression which remains with the reader 
is agreeable. For the men and women 
who have written what the American pub- 
lic has been reading for the last generation 
appear in these pages, not as a company 
of erratics and difficult people, but on the 
whole as reasonable and lovable human 
beings. The last chapter gives an account 
of the suppressed interview with the Ger- 
man emperor. 
ably lay down the book with a agro 


Most readers will prob- | 
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One Hundred Years in Sunday-school 

Tun SuNDAY-SCHOOL CunTURY. By Rev. Will- 
iam Ewing, D.D. Boston: The Pilgrim Press 
$1.50. - 


A bit of history that came near be- 
ing our own. Dr. Ewing has done a 
timely bit of work in writing the his- 
tory of the Sunday-school movement in 
the Congregational body, a task for which 
his close and long association with that 
work has so well fitted him. The earlier 
parts of this history take us back to the 
time when the Unitarian body had not yet 
separated from the Congregational, so 


' that he is here telling our story as well 


as theirs. And how modern it seems! 
Many were then, as now, indifferent, even 
opposed: parents, even in that which 
seems to us now a time of endless leisure, 


complained that their children had al- 


ready too much to do, and could not get 
their Bible lessons; many thought Sunday- 
schools unnecessary. But the other fac- 


- tors were there as well,—men and women 
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who had seen the vision and in the face of 
difficulties carried the movement through 
to success. 

Although the balance of the book deals 
specifically with the internal affairs of a 
sister (or shall we say mother?) church, 
it is interesting reading and a valuable 
chronicle. Dr. Ewing’s judgment is that 
“during the century, Sunday-school meth- 
ods have changed the order of church ser- 
vices, have modified almost every phase 
of church activity, and revolutionized 
ehurech architecture.” In view of such 
achievements his closing paragraph is sig- 
nificant, and applies to our denomination 
as well as to that of which he writes. 
“The deep interest taken by the National 
Council and its different Commissions in- 
dicate clearly the importance attached to 
the Sunday-school as an extension agency 
and as an instrumentality for developing 
intelligent Christian life and _ service 
through all the churches. The denomina- 
tion has set itself for larger things in 
Sunday-school extension and religious ed- 
ucation. The achievements of a hundred 
years give assurance for greater things 
in the coming days and vindicate the wis- 
dom of the loyal support of the entire 
denomination.” W.ILL. 


American Theological Progressives 

PROGRESSIVE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN AMER- 
1cA. A Survey or THE ENLARGING PILGRIM 
FairH. By John Wright Buckham. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. §2. 

Not every disciple appreciates his 
masters. Not every appreciative disciple 
can express his appreciation in felicitous 
phrase and attractive manner; but here 1s 
a disciple possessing both the grace of ap- 
preciation and the gift of expression, and 
to these are added personal qualities and 
scholarly attainments that give value to 
his appraisals. In this book Dr. Buckham 
has given us a series of fascinating pen 
pictures of seven well-known preachers 
and theological teachers who have influ- 
enced his Sought as they have influenced 
the. thought of multitudes of Christian 
men in America during the past century. 
To these are added two or three minor 
seri naturally suggested in connection 
mag ~ ; 
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with a name which seems to the writer 
more prominent. The stars of first magni- 
tude in his celestial map are Horace Bush- 
nell, Theodore T. Munger, George A. Gor- 
don, William J. Tucker, Egbert C. Smyth, 
Washington Gladden, and Newman Smyth. 
To each of these he has devoted a chapter, 
giving a few pages at the close of Chapter 
I. to a recognition of the influence of 
Beecher and Brooks; and in nearly every 
chapter numerous other leaders are ac- 
knowledged with brief phrase. The suc- 
cessive chapters are not mere biographical 
sketches. Nor are they coldly intellectual 
discussions of the work and influence of 
a selected group of religious leaders. 
Rather are they the grateful and apprecia- 
tive tributes of a scholar who feels him- 
self their debtor, and who reveals his 
personal admiration in every sketch. The 
portraits are well drawn, the judgments 
discriminating, the eulogies merited. The 
reader cannot fail to be interested and in- 
structed unless he is wholly indifferent to 
the development of American religious 
progress. But if after perusing the suc- 
cessive chapters the spirit of criticism has 
not been wholly disarmed he might be 
moved to ask, Why did Professor Buck- 
ham give to a survey so limited a title so 
comprehensive? One naturally expects to 
navigate a broad and mighty river, but 
finds himself watching the swirl of a 
single eddy. Looking for the sweep of a 
great. movement, he sees only a few bat- 
talions and those from one corps of the 
army. Entire chapters are none too long 
for Bushnell, Gordon, Munger, and the 
rest of the seven. But why only pages 
for Beecher and Brooks, and paragraphs 
for Channing, Parker, Whittier, Emerson, 
Bowne, and so many others? True, the 
writer pays hasty tribute to scores of 
names suggesting a wide field of thought 
and action, but his really significant dis- 
cussion covers a narrow field. We may, 
however, well afford to overlook the dis- 
crepancy between title and topic in view 
of the real merits of the book itself and 
the value of its eontribution to this 
branch of our literature. The group of 
religious leaders brought before us is a 
notable one, and each member of the 
group has left a distinctive mark upon 
the progressive religious thought of Amer- 
ica. For this fresh review of their service 
Professor Buckham deserves our sincere 
thanks. GE. HH. 


As Dean Brown Talks 

Yatn TauKks. By Charles Reynolds Brown, 
D.D. Yale University Press. $1. 

The Dean of the Yale School of Religion 
is one of America’s leading preachers. In 
the course of every year he has occasion 
to speak to the students of the principal 
schools and colleges of the country. His 
latest volume contains a number of these 
addresses given during the past year at 
Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, and else- 
where. They are simple, frank, direct, 
and forceful discussions of various phases 
of practical Christianity. Although not 
great, they are all of them fresh and 
stimulating. Most of the illustrations 
used have the charm of novelty; at the 
same time they show wide reading, and 
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a genuine gift for the discernment of 
truth in unusual places. 


This New-Making World 

FicgHtinc ror A New Worup. By Charles 
W. Dabney. New York and Oincinnati: The 
Abingdon Press. 75 cents. 

Tun CoNSUMING Fire. By Harris Elliott 
Kirk, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Oom- 
pany. $1.50. 

These two books contain constructive es- 
says for the present days of readjustment. 
Dr. Dabney is president of the University of 
Cincinnati and during the war delivered a 
number of addresses to the students and 
others. These addresses were made the 
basis of efforts by Pro-Germans to depose 
him from office. Five of them, as reflect- 
ing the main current of public opinion dur- 
ing that momentous time, were thought to 
be of sufficient value to be preserved in 
permanent form. Fighting for a New 
World takes a high and spiritual view 
of life and gives a thoughtful interpreta- 
tion of the motives of men and of nations 
during the war. The book will be of 
especial interest to those who know Dr. 
Dabney or recall the stir his addresses 
made when they were delivered. Dr. Kirk 
presents a more segious study. The OCon- 
suming Fire is a searching and pains- 
taking study of Isaiah and his times, it 
being the author’s belief, which he cer- 
tainly substantiates in his book, that ‘‘the 
teaching of Isaiah lends itself with singu- 
lar felicity to the social and religious 
understanding of the times” and that the 
prophet “lived in an age which in most 
aspects of its thought and life strikingly 
resembles our own.” The author, of 
course, limits his consideration to the first 
thirty-nine chapters of Isaiah and follows 
as his authority the writings of George 
Adam Smith. It might seem that such 
a study would be rather dry to the general 
reader, but Dr. Kirk is a master of Eng- 
lish and his writing is vivid and compels 
interest. His central idea is Isaiah’s 
dramatic conception of God as a consum- 
ing fire burning round men and nations, 
in which only the real can live. Germany 
in its efforts for world dominion is likened 
to Assyria of the eighth century B.c. The 
chapter on “The Doom of Material Ef- 
ficiency” is especially strong. Even with- 
out the striking analogies to present 
times that the author makes, the book is 
a worth-while and wholly admirable study 
of the great prophet. Fk 8: 
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Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


SONGS OF THE SOUL 


50 NEW HYMNS AND TUNES 
By A. IRVINE INNES 
Critics say: “Treasures of lovely soul-songs 
with simple fit music for them,” ‘Real hymns, 
lyries of real devotion, a real service to liberal 
Christian hymnology.” ‘“Hxcellent alike for 
home, for choir, for congregation.’’ 50 cents net. 


C. W.§THOMPSON & CO. 
2B Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE HOME 


The Lost Duck 


M. BE. N. HATHE WAY 


Once there was a flock of ducks, 
A flock that numbered nine— 

Their house was in a pleasant yard 
Beneath a trumpet-vine. 


Their mother was a careful hen 
Who always counted straight— 
And counting them one day she saw 

They only numbered eight. 


She hunted for the missing one 
And found him near the shed, 

Where he had fallen down a hole 
And hurt his downy head. 


She quickly called and called for aid 
As loudly as she could, 

And soon a man came round the shed, 
The man who sawed the wood. 


He lifted out the sorry duck 
And smoothed its feathers fine, 
And then the flock was whole again— 
The flock that numbered nine. 


The mother tucked the runaway 
Right under her soft wing 
And in a voice he“joved to hear 


She then began to sing :— 


“Cluck, C-luck, C-luck, 

My poor little duck, 

I know you are sad and sore, 

But mother is here to comfort,you, dear, 
So do not cry any more— 

C-luck, Cluck, C-luck, do not cry any more.” 


More Time Than Money 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Tt won’t be a bit like Christmas, any- 
way, with Daddy so far away, and I just 
wish it was over!’ declared Marjorie 
Lane, looking as miserable as she sounded. 
“It isn’t that I’d mind not getting lots 
of presents,’ she went on honestly. “Every- 
body has to be careful about money this 
year, with every single thing to eat or 
wear or burn costing like diamonds. But 
to think we can’t give anything!’ Marjorie 
breathed a sigh that expressed her feel- 
ings perfectly. 

Billy nodded from his comfy position 
before the fire. ‘‘Seems to me I’ve walked 
far enough, doing errands, to take me out 
West to Daddy. And I’ve shovelled enough 
snow to make a Rocky Mountain, if it was 
all in one pile,’ Billy said mournfully. 
“And the minute I earn a dollar, what 
happens? Why, I break a front window 
with my ball and have to pay for it!” 

Altogether it was a depressing outlook 
to the Allen children, with the holidays 
so near and their father a thousand miles 
away, getting well on Uncle Dan’s ranch. 
Times and luck seemed very hard, and 
money very scarce. “Just as easy to 
eatch a snowbird by sprinkling salt on 
its tail as to earn enough money now 
for presents,’ was Billy’s firm opinion. 

Marjorie agreed and fell into such a 
deep brown study over the situation that 
she couldn’t even smile when her mother 
came in from a walk bringing with her 
the children’s favorite and youngest 
auntie. Aunt Molly was a sunbeam and 
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loved to go peeping into dark corners, 
which of course couldn’t be dark after the 
sunbeam spied them. 

She greeted the children gayly. “Hello, 
chickadees!’ Then after a closer look: 
“Dear me, is it the toothache or a poor 
report from school? I never saw Marjorie 
so un-smiley, or Billy so un-whistley be- 
fore. Come, tell me about it or I'll 
vanish up the chimney with the smoke.” 

Mother Allen was rattling things in the 
kitchen as Aunt Molly drew a little rocker 
up and sat down between the solemn owl- 
like children. “With Christmas only a 
few weeks off! Why, it’s hiding just 
around the corner!’ Aunt Molly went on 
cheerily. ‘I almost hear the pawing of 
reindeer hoofs on the roof,—Dasher and 
Dancer and Prancer and Vixen, and the 


rest.” She leaned over and playfully 
tousled Billy’s hair and tweaked Mar- 
jorie’s ear. 


“That’s just it!’ burst out Marjorie in 
full confession. “Billy and I can’t give 
a single thing to a single person. I have 
about thirty-seven cents in my bank and 
Billy hasn’t one. It’s no fun to have a 
Christmas that’s just getting, with no giv- 
ing!” <A look of understanding dawned 
in Aunt Molly’s face. 

“T will now make a suggestion,” she 
began slowly, and at once interest bright- 
ened two gloomy faces. “Did you ever 
stop to think, dears, that although the 
Wise Men brought wonderful gifts to the 
baby Christ Child, ‘the shepherds had 
only love to give’?”’ 

Billy wriggled uneasily, and Marjorie 
slipped a soft little hand into Aunt 
Molly’s. “Oh, I have plenty of love,’ 
she confided, “but I want to show it. 
Love wants to make my fingers do some- 
thing, Aunt Molly!” - 

Aunt Molly laughed and gave the warm 
fingers a quick squeeze. “I know all about 
these little nimble elves, Marjorie Daw, 
and we'll set them to work quickity-wink. 
I suppose Billy has a pair of perfectly 
good hands and feet to match yours?” 
she said smilingly. 

“Only two sizes bigger,” said Billy, with 
pride. 

“<The first good joy that Christmas brings, 
It is the joy of one; 
It is to plan the Christmas gifts, 
And that’s the best of fun.’ ” 


Aunt Molly sang very softly and 
thoughtfully. “Now let’s sit as still as 
three mice while I say some magic to 
make my fairy thinking-cap perch on my 
head.” For a moment there was silence 
except for the snap of the wood fire and 
the occasional snore of the old dog on 
the hearth. Then in a mysterious sing- 
song Aunt .Molly began,— 


“You needn’t spend a dollar, 
Nor yet a little dime, 
If only you are willing 
To spend some thought and time.’” 


Billy chuckled. “We’ve got more time 
than money,” he assured her. - 

Marjorie clapped her hands. “I’ve had 
a thought!” she boasted. “We’re making 
the prettiest cambric picture-books at 
school for the little hospital children. I’m 
going to buy some cambric and make pink 
and blue books for the twin cousins.” 

“Send Billy over with his wagon and 
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Vl load it with old magazines,” promised 
Aunt Molly. “Then a picture-cutting bee 
is next. Those gifts will take a little 
money as well as théught and time. If 
you have any left-over lonesome pennies 
after they are finished, I'll help you fix 
some lovely growing gifts for grandma 
and shut-in Aunt Helen.” 

“Oh, what?’ squealed Marjorie. Aunt 
Molly made a secret of it and whispered 
in Marjorie’s right ear. “I have several 
yards of coarse netting upstairs, and it 
will make cunning little stockings to hang 
on a tree,” called mother from the kitchen. 

“Oh, goody! but not empty,” protested 
Marjorie, with a tiny frown that was soon 
chased away by a smile. ‘Weeny cookies! 
I’ve made them before for a tea-party !” 
she crowed, capering out to hear mother 
say yes. 

Well, you may imagine with so many 
magic thinking-caps helping there were 
no more frowns and worries hanging 
around to spoil Christmas after that. 
Marjorie and Billy could sing as naturally 
as the birds, so Aunt Molly taught them 
some of the same beautiful old carols 
that Christmas waits singin England. At 
first they planned to surprise their neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Archer, an elderly English lady, 
with a little Christmas-morning concert. 
And it was such a success, this simple 
gift of songs, that they used it over 
and over,—for grandma and Aunt Helen 
and the little hospital children,—and like 
all magic gifts wrought by loving thought, 
it could be given again and again and 
still be new and sweet. 

When the children skipped over to 
grandma’s with the sweet, fragrant grow- 
ing gifts, they gave music too, and 
grandma said the carols and the flowers 
were the sweetest gifts of all to her. 
For weeks Billy and Marjorie had 
watched two green bowls where some 
brown onion-like bulbs sat in water. In- 
side the homely things were eager living 
plants that first popped out in green shoots 
that grew rapidly as if they knew Christ- 
mas was just around the corner. 

“We must hurry up and be beautiful 
gifts for the children,” the growing things 
seemed to say. They tiptoed into the 
sunshine and sent out tiny buds that 
opened in the sweetest white and gold 
stars just in time for Christmas. 

Now the two little Bird boys across the 
alley had only the faintest hope of a visit 
from Santa, but Billy couldn’t bear to 
have them disappointed. He helped the 
grocer’s boy with his deliveries during 
those last busy days before Christmas, and 
for pay, brought home a pretty spruce- 
tree. He and Marjorie decided to spare 
the biggest branch to make another 
Christmas tree. They trimmed it with 
left-over pretties, and hung fresh popcorn 
and candy chains on it, besides little net 
stockings full of delicious cookies, and g 
chestnuts which they had gathered in the _ 
fall. When those little Birds found that 
tree growing on their doorstep Christmas _ ; 
morning, they were as happy as larks! — 
But not so happy as Billy and Marjorie, 
who had been busier than beavers and 
gayer than chickadees getting fae gifts | 
ready. : 

“It was much more fun than goir 
and just buying dollars’ worth o 
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ents,’ Marjorie sighed contentedly at the 
end of a perfect Christmas Day. Billy 
agreed between toots on the cornet Santa 
had brought him. “We managed all right, 
if we did have more time than money,” 
he said. 

Their mother smiled into the bright 
faces and began to sing softly the carol 
she loved best,— 

“Tiong may the Christmas spirit 
Of kindness and good-will 
Through joy and pain with us remain, 
Our hearts with warmth to fill.’” 


Baby Fox 


ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 


Every night old Mother Fox came to 
the farm and carried away one of Uncle 
Fred’s hens. One day she became so 
bold that she trotted across the fields 
late in the afternoon and stole the largest 
of the white hens. Grandma, Uncle Fred, 
Don, and Dolly saw her, but too late to 
save poor biddy. 

“She must have young ones, she is so 
bold,” said grandma. 


“I’m going to get her to-morrow,” re- 
plied Uncle Fred. 
So the next day, grandpa, Uncle Fred, 


Daddy, and Echo, the black-and-white dog, 
went away up in the rocky pasture, where 
they were sure that Mrs. Fox lived, and 
Echo found her track and led the men 
straight to her den. Then Uncle Fred 
caught him and tied him to the tree. 
Grandpa and Daddy began to dig the 


.Fox family out, and Uncle Fred used the 


smoker. Before long the old fox and her 
children came running out, and what do 
you think happened? One little fox was 
so frightened that he ran straight between 
Daddy’s long legs and Daddy snatched 
him up quickly. Weren’t Uncle Fred and 
grandpa surprised!—so surprised that 
Mother Fox and the other babies had time 
to scamper away and hide in the dark 
woods. Grandpa put his coat over the 
little fox’s head and Daddy carried him. 
Uncle Fred led Echo, who bristled with 
anger. 

Dolly and Don were playing store under 
the big maple-tree when they saw the fox- 
hunters coming home. The children ran 
to meet them and were very curious about 
the wriggling, squirming thing that Daddy 
had done up in his coat. How surprised 
they were when they found that it was 
a baby fox! 

Daddy .carried the little wild creature 
into the kitchen and told Don to bring 
Echo’s old outgrown collar. Grandpa 
snapped it around the little fox’s neck, 
and had to be careful while he was do- 


ing it, because Little Fox’s pointed teeth 


were yery sharp. Daddy tied a rope in 
his collar and hitched him outside the 
kitchen door. 

“Can’t we feed him, 
Dolly. 

“Oh, let's,’ cried Don. 
“What do you think he ould, like?” 
inquired mother. 

“We'll try some milk,” said Daddy. 

Mother went into the house, and, bring- 
ing out a saucer of milk, she placed it 


Daddy?” asked 


ol in front of Baby Fox. 


_ “Poor little chap,” she whispered. 
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At first the 
touch the milk. Then he began to lap 
it up with his small red tongue. 
like Kitty Gray,” thought Dolly. 

Grandpa, Uncle Fred, and Daddy went 
to the barn to milk the big black-and- 
white cows. Grandma began to get sup- 
per and mother went out to get the feed- 
ing-dish. 

“You miss your mother, don’t you, 
baby?” mother asked softly. ‘It is almost 
night. Babies always want their mothers 
at night.” 

For some time Don and Dolly watched 
the strange, furry baby, then went out 
under the maple to finish their game. 
When they came back the little fox was 
gone. There was the rope, but Baby Fox 
and his collar were nowhere to be seen. 

“Come, come, the fox is gone!” cried 
Don, running into the barn. 

“Baby Fox isn’t here,” 
at the kitchen door. 

The family came running from house 
and barn. 

“Do you think he will find his mother 
again?’ asked Dolly. 

“Yes, I am sure he will,” 
mother. 

The family wondered how he got away, 
but nobody seemed to know. 

“He must have gnawed the rope,” 
grandpa. 

They talked about it for days, that is, 
all but mother. She said nothing. 


ealled Dolly 


answered 


said 


Christmas Waits 


On Christmas Eve, in England, and 
sometimes on several evenings before 
Christmas, groups of singers go from 


house to house singing Christmas carols. 
These evening singers are called waits, 
though just why, no one knows exactly. 

Sometimes “wait” means “watch,” and 
long ago at the courts of kings, there 
were waits who had to be ready to play 
upon their musical instruments, if they 
were wanted, day or night. 

Others say that in the Middle Ages, 
when people liked very much to act 
stories, Christmas waits were supposed to 
illustrate the story that angels sang in 
the fields of Bethlehem on the night when 
Christ was born. 

The old Romans had waits, too, whom 
they called Spondule. They waited upon 
the priests in the temple of Jupiter and 
sang a poem to the, accompaniment of 
a wind instrument, while the priests 
burned incense and offered a sacrifice. 

So you see, some old customs live for 
hundreds and hundreds of years, and 
sometimes, in being handed down from 
one century to another, people forget just 
how they started, and sometimes, too, sev- 
eral old customs, in the course of many, 
many years, gradually are made into one. 


A Friend of Children | 


Not long ago a very rich man died,— 
Henry Clay Frick. He began life as 
a farm hand, and, as he was a good 


‘| farm hand, he went right on from one 


thing to another, always working hard, 
always successful, until when he died he 
was known to all the business world as 
one of the richest men in the steel, coke, 


little fellow would not and coal industries. 


“Just | who knew him best? 
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But how do you 
suppose he is remembered by his friends 
As the friend of 
little children. 

A few years ago a Pittsburgh bank 
failed, and, a short time before Christ- 
mas, closed its doors. Under a public 
school plan, forty thousand children had 
deposited their savings in that bank. Just 
as soon as Mr. Frick heard of the failure 
and of those forty thousand disappointed 
children he offered to pay every child 
the full amount of its savings, to the 
last penny, through a bank in which he 
was a director. Of course, to do this, 
Mr. Frick put money of his own into 
the bank and the bank paid it out to 
the children. So after all, and in spite 
of one bank’s failing, all those children 
had their carefully saved pennies and 
dollars in time for Christmas. 


German Truce Flag 


The white flag of truce which the Ger- 
man envoys carried to the French lines 
at La Chapelle on November 7, 1918, 
while on their way to Marshal Foch’s 
headquarters, has been cut into small 
squares which will be sent as souvenirs 
to the Allied Governments. One square 
will come to the United States. As yet, 
Belgium is the only country which has 
received its truce souvenir. It is framed 
in a leather panel and hangs in the Royal 
Museum at Brussels. An inscription ex- 
plains that France sent it to Belgium as 
a testimonial of that country’s heroic 
stand in “Defence of Liberty and Right.” 


Stevenson and the Casco 


All boys and many girls have read 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Isl- 
and,’ and perhaps others of his books 
of shipwreck and adventure. Last Sep- 
tember, the Casco, the schooner on which 
Stevenson sailed to the South Sea Islands, 
was wrecked off the Alaskan Coast. Six 
men of the crew paddled sixty miles in a 
native skin boat until they reached Nome, 
where they reported that when the Casco 
was wrecked no lives were lost and that 
all the rest of the crew were living with 
the natives on King Island, waiting for 
a vessel to pick them up. The fate of 
the Casco and the adventures of her 
crew are curiously in line with tales 
which the writer whom she once carried 
as passenger delighted to write. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
iss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 

L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 

Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Sxcretanry, 
279 Tremont Street, Bostom, Mass. . 
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Unitarian Day of Small Things Past 


The liberal message and mission must find 
their place in the multitudes 
REESE 
CuicaGo, ILL. 

The “collective vacation” of the coal 
miners together with other things has 
somewhat upset the plan to make Decem- 
ber a month of special services in connec- 
tion with the installation of new pastors 
in several churches in the Western Con- 
ference. The first of the series was at 
Dayton, Ohio, where on the evening of the 
Sth Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly was in- 
-stalled. Addresses were delivered by Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes and the Secretary 
of the Western Conference. At Louisville 
it is planned to conduct special services 
of various kinds for a week, beginning 
with the installation of Rey. A. Ernest 
Akin on the 14th, and Rev. Minot O. 
Simons is to preach the installation ser- 
mon. It has been necessary to call off 
a three-day programme at Des Moines, in 
which Rey. J. Morris Evans, Rey. Charles 
E. Snyder, and the Secretary of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference were to take 
part. Davenport’s plan for a four-day 
programme is postponed. Unless other- 
wise arranged, Rey. John W. Day and the 
Secretary are to conduct an afternoon 
and evening service at Bloomington on the 
16th. Arrangements to supply with view 
to call have been cancelled, and other 
plans are now in abeyance. 

The idea we had hoped to promote in 
these special services was that of the 
value not of mere getting together but of 
“getting together with a purpose.” When 
a group of people meet together fre- 
quently and think and talk about a com- 
mon purpose, action in behalf of that 
purpose is certain to follow. We have just 
as surely fasted too much as our ortho- 
dox friends have dissipated too much in 
the number of church services. While 
an ordinary evangelistic campaign of six 
weeks, with extra prayer services and the 
like, is an example of spiritual intemper- 
ance, one service only each week for the 
church year, with no attempt to come to- 
gether occasionally for the special purpose 
of creating common interest and enthu- 
Siasm, is a habit that leads to total ab- 
staining from spiritual enthusiasm. We 
need to develop the happy medium—spir- 
itual temperance. 

In my opinion it would be highly bene- 
ficial to our personal religious life and to 
our denominational effectiveness if our 
churches generally adopted the custom 
of having a four-day special programme 
twice each year, in the fall and in the 
spring, beginning Sunday morning and 
closing Wednesday evening. The same 
man may address all meetings, or it may 
be found more advantageous to have a 
different speaker each evening. The plan 
I have used involves two different 
speakers each evening, allowing only 
twenty-five or thirty minutes to each. 
This plan is not workable in all of our 
churches on account of distances, but 
where it is possible it is most effective. 
If a supper or a banquet in addition to 
two dynamic speakers is arranged in con- 
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nection with the closing prening: a suc- 
cessful conclusion of the special meetings 
is assured. 

But such special efforts cannot accom- 
plish the most without careful prepara- 
tion and wise publicity. Newspaper ad- 
vertising is good in that it leads to 
“friendly relations” with the reportorial 
staff. But the advertising that is most 
effective in reaching possible candidates 
for church membership and possible atten- 
dants at later services is the mailing of 
announcements to lists of persons selected 
in view of the coming of a certain type of 
speaker or the discussion of a certain line 
of thought. If a salesman desires to sell 
a five-thousand-dollar car he does not 
solicit every name in the poll-book. He 
confines his efforts to people known to be 
able to buy and operate a car, and more 
especially to those of this class who are 
known to be interested in the purchase of 
a new car. 

But whatever plans of special campaign 
are used, we have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by missionary activity. 

Comparatively few people know that 
the Unitarian Church exists, and most 
of these do not understand its great affir- 
mation of unity, but think it is built on 
mutual abhorrence- of hell. The wide 
world is the field for Unitarian missions. 

The religious impulse cannot do its 
best work without the assistance of the 
Unitarian Church. The Unitarian Church 
cannot do its best work unless its message 
finds a place in the intellectual and emo- 
tional life of the multitudes. To be con- 
demned to minister to a few only is to 
be condemned to an ignominious death. 
We must cast aside our pride in fewness 
and develop an enthusiasm for multitudes. 

We have an honorable history, un- 
marred save by the one defect of having 
been negligent in spreading our gospel. 
We have had the freedom to think for 
ourselves. We have not merely been tol- 
erated, we have been free. A free gov- 
ernment has protected us in our freedom. 
We owe something to the land where 
such freedom dwells. We owe it to others 
to share the good we possess. We must 
no longer withhold our message nor the 
means necessary to spreading it. 

The time is now here when we must 
translate our thought into action. Profes- 
sions no longer sell at par. Our claim 
to a superior grade of faith is challenged 
in the spiritual markets of the world. 
We must deliver in wholesale quantities. 
We must show by actual results that 
we have a message (unity) and a spirit 
(democracy) that are incomparably great; 
that we realize the importance of our 
place in the life of humanity; that we 
are capable of big action in a big world. 

The day of small programmes is passing. 
Everywhere it is being found that success 
is in proportion to breadth of vision. The 
world has long gloried in the “day of 
small beginnings,” but now we see that 
in a big world a big beginning has the 
advantage over a small one. With us the 
day of isolated, one-man programmes and 
campaigns has passed. Only by united 
effort, broad vision, and commanding goals 
can we succeed. 


The Unitarian Church must become 
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conscious of its worth, its potential power, 
and its strategic position in the life of 
to-day. Incomparable is the worth of 
the idea of unity in a changing world. 
‘With a limitless reserve of power—the 
power that inheres in free souls—we need 
have no fear of being able to “carry on.” 
Our position is such that the liberals of 
the world look to us for leadership. We 
have no ancient creed to defend. We 
naturally face the dawn. From every 
Unitarian must be expected the forward 
look, the daring pronouncement and the 
most energetic action. 

Our heritage is great, but if we actu- 
ally work our job our future is greater 
still; and on the altar of our future we 
must lay our best, for no sacrifice is too 
great in behalf of a gospel that rings 
true to the best impulses and aspirations 
of the human soul! 


Mr. Burt Succeeds Dr. Wendte 


After eleven years of devoted service 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., has re- 
signed as secretary and treasurer of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals. 
Frank H. Burt of Newton, Mass., has 
been elected to fill the vacancy and has 
chosen Dr. Wendte chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Dr. Wendte has been 
the guiding hand of the Federation from 
the beginning. Through his efforts it was 
organized. Dr. and Mrs. Wendte are 
spending the winter in California. He 
will devote himself largely to arranging 
for the seventh International Liberal Con- 
gress, which will be held in Boston, in 
September, 1920, in commemoration of 
the Pilgrim Tercentenary. Memorable con- 
gresses have been held in six different 
countries. The Boston Congress, it is 
expected, will bring together a great body 
of liberals from many lands. 

The Federation receives official recog- 
nition and support from the American 
Unitarian Association, the Universalist 
General Convention, the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis, and the General 
Conference of the Religious Society of 
Friends. The president is Jesse H. 
Holmes, Ph.D., Swarthmore College, rep- 
resenting the Friends. 

The new secretary, Frank H. Burt, is 
a Unitarian. In his capacity as expert 
stenographer he has reported many meet- 
ings of liberal organizations, including the 
National Federation, the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the General Confer- 
ence, and the Free Religious ASsociation. 
He was the official reporter of the Inter- 
national Liberal Congresses at Berlin and 
Paris.. He has made many acquaintances 
among the liberal religious leaders in vari- 
ous countries. He is a member of Chan- — 
ning Church of Newton. For many years 
he was superintendent of its Sunday- | 
school. He is a member of the standing 
committee of the parish. He has been 
president and secretary of the Newton — 
Unitarian Club, president of the Boston — 


Unitarian Sunday School Union, and a ~ 4 


director of the Unitarian Sunday School — 
Society. For many years he was oaenet i 


of the summer newspaper Among the 3 


Clouds, founded by his father, Henry M. 
Burt, and printed on the summit of — + +a 
Mount Migr Suan : : 
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Tue WaysIpeE PULPIT 


CHRISTMAS 


Again to listening hearts 
comes heaven’s answer: 


\Fear not, for behold I 
bring you good tidings. 


The Social Arrest 


That ts the real concern in the present hour, 
according to Dr. Crothers 


The fact that Ireland possesses any 
Liberal ‘churches was no doubt a _ sur- 
prise to many of the members of the 
Boston Unitarian Club when they heard 
of it at the December meeting from Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish, who gave an account 
of his experiences last summer in Great 
Britain and Ireland as the representative 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
“Non-Subscribing Presbyterian” is the of- 
ficial title of the Liberal churches in Ire- 
land, of which there are a strong group, 
and Mr. Cornish visited many of them, 
all the way from Belfast to Cork, includ- 
ing one which stands but a few feet from 
the burial-place of Saint Patrick. Most 
surprising was his experience at the old 
First Church of Belfast. “I had the 
privilege of preaching there,” said Mr. 
Cornish, “to seven hundred people in ya- 
cation-time, and they apologized for the 
smallness of the congregation.” 

Many of the Unitarian churches in Eng- 
land, Mr. Cornish said, date from the be- 
ginning of the formation of Dissenting 
churches in 1662. He related interesting 
experiences in some of the fifty churches 
in which he preached and made a hearty 
acknowledgment of the courtesy and 
friendliness which greeted him every- 
where. There are probably a thousand 
Unitarian churches in America and the 
British Empire. “If theirs and ours,” 
he said, “can create co-operation in our 
Unitarian fellowship, we shall at least 


_be one link in that greatly desired inter- 


national spirit of co-operation.” 

“Social Unrest and Its Treatment” was 
the topic of the principal addresses of 
the evening, and the members had a sur- 
prise in an address from an unexpected 
speaker, M. Maxim Lazard of Paris, one 
of the French delegates to the recent 
international labor conference. “In the 
summer of 1918 the desire of the labor 


- people to have measures taken to remedy 


some of the crying evils attending the 
condition of the laborers took the shape 
of a labor charter which they wished to 
see inserted in the peace treaty and made 
law at once. This labor charter covered 


in their mind all the main requirements 


which labor was entitled to present to the 


_ modern world. The statesmen gathering 


at the Peace Conference did not think it 
possible to embody at once all those new 
precepts in the treaty, but they thought 
something should be done for a gradual 
betterment of the working-classes. They 


4 thought that machinery should be devised 


“wo 
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to promote this betterment of the condi- 
tion of the workers by international agree- 
ment, and this was the origin of the in- 
ternational labor organization. While 
labor matters have to be regulated by 
internal legislation, it is felt that it will 
be an advantage to all the countries to 
have this national legislation as far as 
possible on the same level so as to bring 
about fair competition between the coun- 
tries.” 

Forty-one nations took part in the con- 
ference, and while the result of their 
work has not by any means marked the 
beginning of’ the millennium, it will form 
a very substantial weapon to fight against 
social unrest. 

Prof. Felix Frankfurter of the Harvard 
Law School said he was not here to 
answer questions, but to put them, for 
it is “of the very essence of social un- 
rest to realize that there are not any 
definite answers, that the problems are 
puzzling and baffling and elusive, and that 
the answer comes not so much in definite 
panaceas as fundamentally in the spirit 
in which we approach their solution.” He 
told of many experiences in adjusting 
labor difficulties during the war, and some 
of the outcomes of these efforts, the 
clothing industry in particular having 
been brought out of a state of anarchy into 
a condition where machinery has been 
established for the adjustment of what- 
ever troubles may hereafter arise. He 
believed in the principle of collective 
bargaining and of allowing labor to be 
represented by whomsoever it might se- 
lect. “I cannot see how a lawyer could 
object to letting labor be represented by 
outsiders,’ he said, “because the lawyers 
always are outsiders. 

“We shall seem to the historian of 3000 
A.D. as lacking in sense of humor that we 
should fight, use fists, and use language 
as to whether there should be an eight- 
hour day or a ten-hour day rather than 
use the methods of science.” 

Professor Frankfurter drew an illustra- 
tion from the way in which the trans- 
continental telephone was made possible, 
when the greatest scientists in the ‘coun- 
try were employed to combine their efforts 
to bring about the wonderful result which 
was obtained. When the public demand 
that the greatest minds of the country 
devote themselves to finding a solution ef 
the labor problem and to keep at the 
task until it is solved, the thing can be 
done. It cannot be any permanent solu- 
tion, but the machinery must be evolved 
for dealing with questions as they arise. 

Rey. Dr. Crothers closed the evening 
with one of his most delightful addresses. 
“One of the evils which aceompanies 
social unrest at this particular moment 
is social arrest—the arrest that one be- 
gins to see in the real social enthusiasm 
among many most excellent people; an ar- 
rest of enthusiasm, of courage, of power 
that has come from certain events accom- 
panying the war. Two great events have 
happened within a very recent time that 
haye done more than the war to affect 
public opinion: one is the Russian reyvolu- 
tion, and the other is the inability of the 
free nations quickly to make peace. The 
consequence of that is not so much unrest 
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as a certain arrest of power, a certain 
paralysis on the part of the liberally 
minded and progressive men. 

“Mhe one test of the man,’ said 
Napoleon, ‘is that at the critical hour he 
is able to improvise victory.’ That is the 
character of all that is really great in 
American life. Then Napoleon goes on 
to say that the test of the great man is 
that he is always superior to the condi- 
tion of things which he brings about. We 
in America have brought about certain 
conditions. Have we the moral mastery 
over them? Social unrest, religious un- 
rest,—all this is a symptom of a demand 
for a higher standard of leadership in this 
country. England after the French Rey- 
olution was in a state of panic for fifty 
years lest a reign of terror should visit 
her. Now we are not in danger of that, 
but we are in danger, I believe, of a re- 
action like that which has followed revo- 
lutions in the past, when men do not 
dare to take the leadership, when men of 
intelligence do not dare to lead; then 
men without intelligence will easily lead 
and find followers.” 


Christmas Eve in California | 
WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


For weeks the erstwhile tawny hills 
Have shown a subtle green; 

-The chastened sun soft haze distils 
From all the widespread scene. 


Nasturtiums ‘neath the window bloom, 
Wild mustard down the lane; 

Spring’s tender presence haunts the room; 
Bees buzz against the pane. 


Where are the reindeer? Where the bells? 
And where the bearskin coat? 

The frosted beard, the laugh that tells 
Of Arctic joys remote? 


Can Santa Claus divest himself 
Of all his winter needs? 

Lay hood and gauntlets on the shelf 
And come in summer weeds? 


For stockings from the mantle hang 
And holly on the wall, 

And bells that once o’er snowfields rang 
In idle festoon fall. 


The calendar and this array 
Of gifts cannot deceive,— 
To-morrow being Christmas Day, 
This must be Christmas Eve. 


Complete Stocks 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


“Be Glad, Remembering ” 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet,— 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 
: —Rudyard Kipling. 


Sunday 


I thank my God upon every remem- 
brance of you.—Phil. i. 3. 


When twilight falls on the dim old walls, 
And the day is past and done, 

As we sit and dream in the fading gleam, 
Come memories one by one. 

Old friends in the years long gone, 
In fancy greet us still, 

And voices dear that we long to hear, 
With songs the silence fill. 

- —fSelected. 


Memory is among the most precious of 
an old man’s treasures—Bradford Torrey. 


Monday 


We have great joy and consolation in 
thy love—Philemon, 7th verse. 


The bright memories of the holy dead, 
The blessed ones departed, shine on us 
Like the pure splendors of some dear, 
large star 
Which pilgrims, 
their backs 
Leave, and at every moment see not now; 
Yet whensoe’er they list may pause and 
turn, 
And with its glories gild their faces still. 
—Archbishop Trench. 


travelling onward, at 


Tuesday 


And let the peace of God rule in your 
hearts.—Ool. iii. 15. 


Those recollected hours that have the 
charm 

Of visionary things, those lovely forms 

And sweet sensations that throw back 
our life, 

And almost make remotest infancy 

A yisible scene, on which the sun is 
shining. 

—William Wordsworth. 


The heart hath its own memory, like the 
mind, 
And in it are enshrined 
The precious keepsakes. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Wednesday 


I am filled with comfort, I am exceed- 
ing joyful in all our tribulation—2 Cor. 
vii. 4. 


The things which are not seen are eter- 
nal.—2 Cor. w. 18. 


Dear for your sake the fireside where we 
sit 
Watching these sad bright pictures come 
and go, 
That waning years are with your memory 


Is now the lonely comfort that we know. 


Is it all memory? Lo, these forest-boughs 
Burst on the hearth into fresh leaf and 
bloom ; 
Waft a vague, far-off sweetness through 
the house, 
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A second life, more spiritual than the first, 
They find, a life won only out of death. 
O sainted souls, within you still is nursed 
For us a flame not fed by mortal breath ! 


Unseen, you bring to us, who love and 


wait, 
Freshness of heavenly hills, immortal 
air! 
No flood can quench your hearts’ warmth, 
or abate: 
Ye are our gladness, here and every- 
where. 


—Lucy Larcom. 


Thursday 


According to the eternal purpose.— 
Eph. tii. 11. 
MEMORIES 
Oft I remember those whom I have known 
In other days, to whom my heart was 
led 
As by a magnet, and who are not dead, 


But absent, and their memories o’er- 
grown 
With other thoughts and troubles of my 
own, 
AS graves with grasses are, and at their 
head 


The stone with moss and lichens so 
o’erspread, 
Nothing is legible but the name alone. 
And is it so with them? After long years, 
Do they remember me in the same way, 
And is the memory pleasant as to me? 
I fear to ask; yet wherefore are my fears? 
Pleasures, like flowers, may wither and 
decay, 
And yet the root perennial may be. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Friday 


It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice 
even with joy and singing.—Isa. vaav. 2. 


Thank God, when other power decays, 
And other pleasures die, 
We still may set our dark to-days 
In the light of days gone by. 
—Alice Cary. 


My PicrurE-GALLERY 


In a little house keep I pictures suspended, 
it is not a fix’d house, 

It is round, it is only a few inches from 
one side to the other ; 

Yet behold, it has room for all the shows 
of the world, all memories. 

Here the tableaus of life, and here the 
groupings of death. 

—Walt Whitman. 
* “Those impalpable possessions which 
fade not away.” 


Saturday 


Even there shall thy hand lead me, and 
thy right hand shall hold me.—Ps. cavwiz. 
10. 


Old pictures, faded long, to-night 
Come out revealed by memory’s gleam; 
And years of checkered dark and light 
Vanish behind me like a dream. 


I see the cottage, brown and low, 

The rustic porch, the roof-tree’s shade, 
And all the place where long ago 

A group of happy children played. 


I see, when hurtling through the air 
The arrows of the winter fly, 


And give close walls the hillside’s breath-| And all the frozen earth lies bare, 


ing-room. 


A group about the hearth draw nigh- 
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Of little ones that never tire 
Of stories told and told again; 
I see the pictures in the fire, 
The firelight pictures on the pane. 


I almost feel the stir and buzz 
Of day; the evening’s holy calm; 
Yea, all that made me what I was, 
And helped to make me what I am. 
—Phebe Cary. 


Remembering blessings in the past - 
We'll firmly trust the future too, 
For Hope and Mem’ry closely bind 
The Old Year and the New. 
—Mary Park Bancroft. 


The Quarter-Hour Silence 


FRANK C. DOAN 
IV 


Be Still, and Know 


This daily quarter-hour reading of the 
great classics of meditation, whether as 
individuals or in groups, has a twofold 
effect upon our new members. First, they 
learn to meditate in the spirit of Anto- 
ninus, Brother Lawrence, Tolstoi, and the 
other great souls of the past. “In the 
spirit,” not in the letter. Suppose you are 
wrestling with some perplexing life prob- 
lem, unable to bring any kind of order 
out of the confusion of conflicting inner 
thoughts and motives, victimized, it may 
be, by some momentary passion or desire. 
If you are a daily communicant at the feet 
of the great Masters of the past, you may 
not be able to recall just where and how 
they met and solved letter by letter the 


| precise perplexity or weakness that is dis- 


turbing your peace of mind; but you will 
be able to meet your situation and regain 
your poise in their spirit. Indeed it is pos- 
sible actually to disagree and refuse to ac- 
cept the letter of the law as set down, for 
example, by Antoninus or Jesus, or some 
other favorite Master, and yet go on living 
in his spirit. In the evolution of the 
human mind, the letter changeth; it is the 
spirit of the great Masters that never 
faileth. 

And so, secondly, as the new member 
progresses in the way of meditation, he 
comes in time to a level of spiritual self- 
possession, where he can go his own way; 
can by the posture of his own spirit face 
the Eternal at will. 

No man can tell another precisely how 
to enter into the silence where alone the 
eternal strength, wisdom, and love are to 
be found. It is here that the various 
mystic ‘cults’ have failed. They have 
said to the novice in effect, “You must be 
initiated into the mysteries of the Hternal 
by taking one after the other the steps 
which our order sets down as leading to 
the inner wisdom—these steps, in regular 
order, and no other.” 
you remember, tried all the methods which 
were commended by the different secret 
orders of his day, and found them all arti- 
ficial and ill-suited to his needs.‘ And in 
the end this clearest-visioned of all the 
seers had to learn to “practise the BES 
ence of God” in his own way. 


Brother Lawrence, _ 


- 


~ 
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The Quarter-Hour Silence from the be- | 
ginning has avoided this spiritual dogma-! 
tism. We have steadfastly declined to give 
our new members any secret formulas for 
entering the silent places of the spirit. 
Each must search out the Silence for him- 
self. When, therefore, we set down the 
following simple directions for the guid- 
ance of beginners, it must be understood 
that they are merely aids to right think- 
ing. A, member has reached true wisdom 
only when his own living spirit feels within 
him the impulses of the living spirit of the 
Eternal. This final and transforming ton- 
tact of his temporal with the eternal Spirit, 
every member must find for himself, each 
in his own way. _ 

But in every case it is necessary, first, 
to get outwardly and inwardly quiet. To 
this end it is better if you can withdraw 
into some quiet room for your quarter- 
hour of meditation. Better, but not neces- 
sary. For with a little practice you will 
find it possible to get inwardly quiet even 
when surrounded by all the noise and 
clamor of the street or counting-house. 
Get inwardly quiet: still the noise of your 
restless and confused spirit. Take the 
phrase,— 


“Br STILL AND KNOW THAT I AM Gop.” 


Take this phrase and hold your thought to 
it by repeated acts of spiritual concentra- 
tion,—hold to it until your spirit is all 
quiet within you. Some of our members 
find it helpful to say the phrase in a quiet 
voice. 

Then, secondly, cast out of your now 
quiet spirit one after the other all the 
desires of the flesh. Be sure there is no 
flaw of earthly desire in your soul—no un- 
conquered appetite, no passion that does 
not end somewhere, somehow, in a divine 
act. Face frankly and with an open spirit 
any faults of character that may be in 
you—fear, cowardice, a desire to shine 
before men, an unconquered temper, an 
envious, or intolerant, or suspicious spirit. 

And now having freed your spirit of 
all these distracting desires and all-too- 
human weaknesses, you are ready for what 
is really the initial step toward the Bter- 
nal. Your spirit is quiet within you— 
serene, undisturbed, unhurried, unanxious. 
In this quietness of the inner life you can 
at last distinguish between the essential 
and the unessential, the temporal and the 
eternal, in your way of life. And you will 
see with the clearness of a divine insight 
that it is always the unessential, never the 
essential, things that enter in and cloud 
your spirit and disturb your peace of mind. 
Everything essential to the life of the 
spirit may be had for the asking—strength, 
courage, fidelity, wisdom, love, peace. For 
the asking, do we say? Nay, they are 
there already in the soul that has found 
itself in God. When a man finds this inner 
wisdom, all other things are added unto 
him: health—a man who breathes in the 
spirit of God for a quarter-hour each day 
finds it like a tonic and is free from the 
little sniffing ailments which attack the 
man of carnal spirit ; prosperity—sufficient 
means to meet the simple needs of his 
daily existence; friends; honor from all 
who have eyes to see the beauty of his 
— spirit; Joy; confidence ; quietness. 
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Laymen’s League Notes 


There are now one hundred and four chap- 
ters, and the watting list is still 
numerous 


CARL B. WETHERELL 


Chapters have recently been organized 
at the following places: Bloomington, Ill. ; 
Chicago, Ill. (Third Church) ; Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; All Souls 
Church, New York City; Buffalo, N.Y.; 
in New Jersey at Passaic, Paterson, and 
Hackensack ;; Manchester, N.H.; Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Sioux City, Ia.; in Massa- 
chusetts at Clinton, Milton, Canton, Con- 
cord, Salem (North Church), Medford, 
Arlington, Dorchester (Channing Church), 
Roxbury (All Souls and First Churches) ; 
and Windsor, Vt. On December 23 there 
were one hundred and four chapters 
formally organized, 

It is most encouraging to report that 
with the formation of chapters in New 
York City and Chicago definite steps ‘for 
really constructive work on the part of 
laymen haye been undertaken with much 
enthusiasm in these the two largest cities 
of this country. 

The sermons of Messrs. Casson, Cum- 
mings, and Day, recipients of the League’s 
awards for the best sermons offered in 
the contest of last Summer, are now 
printed and ready for distribution. Apply 
at Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass. 
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From Detroit: “We find that we are 
running somewhat short of registration 
cards and would be greatly obliged if 
you. would send us one hundred more. 
We are in the middle of a drive for 
greater membership.” 

From Pittsburgh (First Church) : “T am 
sending under separate cover copies of 
the Thanksgiving sermon preached by our 
pastor, Dr. Mason. This sermon is pub- 
lished by our chapter for general distri- 
bution. . . . We have seventy-five members 
at present.” 

From Philadelphia (First Church): 
“We want to have a large mass meeting 
in March of the chapters in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and New Jersey... . Please 
send booklets for University of Pennsyl- 
yania men who expect to start a chapter 
at the University, where there are twenty- 
five students and seven members of the 
faculty who are Unitarians. 

Most valuable information and sugges- 
tions are being sent in by members 
through the Referendum recently sub- 
mitted. 

The Field Secretary’s appointments 
from December 29 to January 15 are set 
for Franklin, Portsmouth, Lebanon, and 
Keene in New Hampshire; Hartford, 
Conn.; Watertown, Newburyport, West 
Newton, Worcester, Dedham, Winthrop, 
Clinton, Billerica, Taunton, in Massachu- 
setts. He is planning a visit to the Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Indiana, Nebraska, and Ohio 
churches from January 18 to February 20. 


THE JUBILEE SINGERS 


“Swing low, Sweet Chariot” 


This group of students from® Fisk University—one of our great schools—first introduced to the 
world the Spiritual Plantation Songs of the Negro, thus disclosing in the heart of that race the 


richest, most original vein of American music. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


recognizing the musical genius of the colored folk, makes much of this great asset. 


In all its insti- 


tutions it stresses musical instruction and offers an annual prize to the school that shall produce 


the best collection of Plantation Melodies. 


Our chain of fifty-five unsectarian schools and our five fine colleges were never before so crowded 
with eager-students. Accommodations and teaching force are strained to the breaking-point. 


WE MUST HAVE HELP 
Make Your New Year Happy by Sending Us a Gift 


To Tum Amprican Missionary AssocraTIon, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, Dept. R. 
Desiring a share in your great work, I send the enclosed gift. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THB REGISTER 
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Pacific Coast Letter 
SIGMA 


The San Francisco church continues to 
rejoice in Mr. Dutton’s ardent and stimu- 
lating preaching, and all its societies are 
active. The Alliance, known as the So- 
ciety for Christian Work, prefers the sub- 
seription method to a bazaar, declaring 
that a bazaar means “that hardest of all 
work, persuading people to buy things they 
don’t need, buying ourselves our neigh- 
bor’s donations,’ and succeeds in raising 
a goodly fund for its work. 

Rey. Charles Pease of Sacramento, 
Calif., is paying visits to Stockton to 
speak in the evenings, and at Woodland, 
not far away, the church has reopened for 
services after a long period, during which 
The Alliance has met regularly, as a re- 
sult of the efforts of Rev. Hurley Begun, 
who has returned from the army and is 
completing his theological studies at 
Berkeley. The Sacramento, Woodland, and 
Stockton churches held a joint meeting at 
Sacramento on November 2, including a 
dinner after morning service and an after- 
noon session, and brief addresses were 
given by representatives of the three 
churehes and by Mr. Pease in the morn- 
ing and Mr. Begun.in the afternoon. A 
committee of three representing the three 
churches was appointed to promote closer 
fellowship and, given favorable condi- 
tions, may be able to arrive at a scheme 
which will solve the problems now facing 
each society. This first rally was at- 
tended by about a hundred. 

Berkeley reported twenty-seven new 
members received on one Sunday in Sep- 
tember, many of them college students, 
and its church school has reached an en- 
rolment of over eighty. At Spokane, 
Wash., Rev. W. D. Simonds began his sec- 
ond year auspiciously with a banquet at 
which the mayor of the city and others 
gave addresses. At Los Angeles Rey. E. S. 
Hodgin has been giving a series of dis- 
courses on “Finding our Places in Life,” 
and the church is active and forward- 
looking. A chapter of the Laymen’s 
League has been formed with a charter 
membership of forty-five and plans to hold 
frequent meetings. The Santa Cruz so- 
ciety, though unable to hold regular ser- 
vices, refuses to be discouraged, and on 
October 10 held the first supper of the 
season at Hackley Hall, attended by forty 
people. Miss Bessie McHugh related war- 
service experiences, and the reunion was 
felt to be very well worth while. 

Two vacancies in churches which ordi- 
narily have their own ministers I have 
mentioned. Palo Alto, the seat of Stanford 
University, is without a minister. Un- 
fortunately the building is rather far 
from the campus; moreover, it is some- 
what overshadowed by the University 
Church, which offers to students and fac- 
ulty, without any financial burden, a va- 
riety of eminent preachers from week to 
week. But it would be most unfortunate 
if this college-town church were not given 
the degree of assistance necessary to en- 
able it to call a young, energetic minister 
who would take up the work witi serious 
intention of remaining long enough to se- 
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cure results. Happily that assistance 
seems now to be assured, and two very 
promising men, shortly to finish their 
theological courses, are being considered 
by the congregation. 

The First Church at Seattle is likewise 
looking for a minister. In the progressive 
Northwestern port there is a large field 
for some man who is open-minded without 
being a mere eclectic, a hard worker who 
takes long views and will build for the 
future on well-chosen foundations, a 
leader who will develop loyalty to our 
cause and despise a mere personal follow- 
ing. The University district is well cared 
for by the growing church Dr. Perkins 
has built up, but in the city there are 
earnest Unitarians who would rally to 
a central church. The first requisite is 
a Unitarian minister; the second is a 
building worthy of the sacred purposes 
to which a church is usually dedicated. 
The leader, when he is found, may be 
able in time to solve the problem of the 
building. 

The New Hymn and Service Book has 
been introduced this fall at Berkeley, 
Calif., and will be introduced shortly at 
Eugene, Ore., where Rey. Andrew Fish is 
making steady progress in developing a 
strong society. Mills College, pioneer 
women’s college on the Coast, of which a 
Unitarian, Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
is the distinguished and widely known 
president, has a vesper service each Sun- 
day during term, and our ministers from 
Berkeley, Oakland, and San Francisco 
have in turn conducted the service and 
preached during the current term. The 
college choir of twenty-six voices visited 
the Berkeley church and rendered the mu- 
sical portion of a Thanksgiving service on 
November 23. 

December will doubtless bring news of 
activities in churches I have this month 
mentioned only by name. To all our EKast- 
ern friends the Pacifie Coast churches 
send greetings and the wish that the 
Christmas season may be full of cheer 
and brightness. 


A Word to my Brother-Ministers 


MINOT SIMONS 
Department Church Extension, A. U. ‘A. 


II. CHurcH EXTENSION THROUGH THE 


Home CHURCH 


Again, church extension must first be a 
living interest in the individual home- 
chureh person. He must be interested to 
help on through his church the denomina- 
tional team. He may not be able to work 
denominationally except by word of 
mouth, but he can give his money denom- 
inationally. 

Here again, my brother-ministers, is 
our technique right? If it is worth while 
to organize a church for the sake of a 
Cause, it is for the same reason worth 


, while to organize our churches for the 


sake of the Cause. If it is worth while, 
then there can be no question about our 
obligation. We must work on the team 
and for the team! ; 

I am told that some ministers never 
mention the denominational work or the 
denominational needs, that others refer 
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to it in the most casual and uninterested 
manner, and take up a collection as mere 
routine business. All this is news to me, 
but if it is true, let us get together on> 
better technique. 

Tf to live is an obligation to grow, then 
some work for truth must be done which 
the individual church cannot do except 
through representatives. For that reason 
we have the denominational organization. 
Again, if this work for truth is to be done 
it must have money, and here is’ where 
the individual church can help. 

Most church people are quite unin- 
formed about denominational work. The 
one who can tell them is the minister. 
Here is where we ministers have a special 
part to play. For the sake of our hopes 
of the coming Democracy of God let us 


WRITE to Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 423 West 
120th Street, New York, for Circular announc- 
ing his Lecture-subjects, Books, and Pam- 
phlets. In buying Holiday Presents do not 
forget his “Origin of the Bible,” “Religion in 
the Light of Evolution,” “Oh, to be Rich and 
Young!” and “Rising Japan: Is there a Japan- 


PAY MENTS| 


monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividend 
Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected \t 
list and full particulars - FREE 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
50 BROAD ST. NEW YORK. 


4 4 


8% 
TAX EXEMPT 


Participating Preferred 


Robertson Paper Co. 


Established 1864 


The company makes box board and 
paper boxes. 


During the last three years daily 
sales of boxes have increased from 
250,000 to 1,000,000. 


In addition to regular dividends, 
the preferred stock shares equally in 
earnings with common after 8% is 
paid on latter. 


Price $50.00 (Par) per share 
Full particulars on request 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 
rf Exchanges 
LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we willsend you Tue REGISTER 
for life. . 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston — 


\ 


Please patronize our 
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not fall down here. We can count heavily 
in the work of church extension by getting 
our people interested in denominational 
activities. They will be interested if they 
are told about them. 

Again, the denominational offerings 
are likely to drift in a haphazard way 
if they are not directed by the minister. 
If he decides the offering should be taken 
up in October or November, his argument 
will go and the thing will be done. 

Naturally this matter is of vital concern 
to me. Indfference I cannot understand. 
Not only loyalty to our Unitarian oppor- 
tunity but plain business sense should im- 
pel us to do our team work rightly. Let 
me know if I can help with any concrete 
suggestions, but let me know, too, if there 
is anything the matter with my argu- 
ment. Really it is not an argument, but 
an appeal. Let us get after our technique 
in denominational support. Wherever it 
has been faulty, let us correct it. 

Church extension is advanced by every 
person who contributes to the denomina- 
tional work through the home church. 


A Great Circulation Record 


December is a pleasant month for the 
Circulation Department to contemplate. It 
closes the best year in THe RE&GISTER’S 
history. Never has the physical appear- 
ance of the paper been so attractive as it 
is now. The simplicity and dignity of the 
cover, the clarity of arrangement of the 
inner pages make THE RecisTer, to quote 
a subscriber, “look interesting.” 

What is more, it is thoroughly interest- 
ing. Letters as well as the spoken word 
constantly repeat this statement. What 
proves it substantially is the ever-growing 
list of subscribers, More than twice as 
many names have been added in the first 
twenty days of December as in the entire 
month of November. The business office 
has been obliged to add to its force to 
keep up with this rapid growth. 

THe Recister looks forward to 1920 
with every hope of success in making the 
paper ever more representative of the 
high principles to which it is dedicated, 
and ever more worthy of its rapidly in- 
creasing circle of thoughtful readers. 

Tre CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


The Christian Register — 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


The Helping Hand Branch of the Alli- 
ance of Unitarian Women of the-church 
in Charleston, 8.C., desire to express 
through THe CHRISTIAN Register their 
appreciation of the many beautiful and 
useful articles contributed to their Christ- 
mas fair by other branches. The fair was 
a great success, due largely to these gen- 
erous contributions. 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.: December 29, Rev. William 
Safford Jones, Channing Memorial Church, 
Newport, R.I.; December 30, Rev. Charles 
Conklin, D.D., Universalist Church, Brook- 
line; December 31, Rev. Jason N. Pierce, 
Second Church in Dorchester, 8 p.M., Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, King’s Chapel, 11 pP.M., 
to be announced; January 1, 1920, no ser- 
vice—holiday; January 2, Rev. Walter 
Greenman, Boston; January 3, music. 


Parish News Letters 


In Their Own Tongue 


HUBBARDSTON, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Society, Rev. H. R. 
Hubbard: The meeting-house of this par- 
ish has stood for a hundred and forty- 
five years, but probably Sundiy morning. 
November 23, was the first time that its 
walls resounded to worship conducted in 
more than one language. It was the turn 
of the Unitarians to have the union 
Thanksgiving service this year; and the 
pastor, who has had some experience in 
conducting religious exercises in foreign 
tongues, and has lately added a sufficient 
knowledge of Finnish for some practical 
purposes, invited the pastor and congre- 
gation of the Finnish Congregational 
Church to join with the English-speaking 
churches on this occasion. Their tongue 
was used at 
service, in Scripture, prayer, hymn, and 
notices, and, after opening exercises by 
the local pastors and a sermon by one of 
them in English, the Finnish pastor 
preached in the only tongue which several 
of his people understood. On the front 
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intervals throughout the. 


page of THr Rectster of November 27 
seventeen races are mentioned to show our 
heterogeneous origin, but the Finnish race 
is not- mentioned; yet in this region about 
Worcester and Gardner, and the towns be- 
tween, the Finns are much in evidence, 
and many of them good subjects for liberal 
missionary work. Perhaps this Thanks- 
giving precedent may be followed else- 
where, 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James A. Fairley: 
The church will hold special services in 
commemoration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of 
religious services by the Society. The 
first service will be held on the evening 
of December 31. In addition to an at- 
tractive musical programme there will be 
addresses by Dr. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, a former member of the parish, and 
by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers; and greetings 
will be brought by ministers of some of 
our older churches, as well as by 4 repre- 
sentative of the Jamaica Plain churches, 
while others connected with societies 
closely affiliated with the early history of 
the church will help in the conduct of the 
service. A cordial welcome is extended 
to all friends of the parish. On the Sun- 
day morning following, January 4, the 
minister, Mr. Fairley, will preach an anni- 
versary sermon, and the service will be 
commemorative in character. 


Portrait of Miss Eddy 


MEADVILLE, PA.—Independent Congrega- 
tional Church, Rey. HE. C. Smith: The 
church has received the gift of an inter- 
esting and lovely picture, which has been 
placed on the wall of the vestibule op- 
posite the entrance of its house of worship. 
The picture is the generous gift of Miss 
Sarah Eddy of Providence, R.I., and is 
a replica of one of the most interesting 
and spiritually suggestive of the pictures 
of this gifted and wisely philanthropic 
and devoted woman. 


Deaths 


JANVRIN.—In Revere, Mass., December 7, 
William P. Janvrin died at his home, 3 Janvrin 
Avenue, in his sixty-fourth year. 


THE NEW YEAR IS APPROACHING! 


The Christian Church faces 


It will be a year for new hopes and new endeavors. 
its finest and greatest opportunities. 


The churches of our liberal fellowship should 


PREPARE NOW 


to make 1920 the most notable year in the history of our fellowship. Your national 


work needs larger support. 


: Send your Contributions to Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 
_ || AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 


“Gan you take back the engagement ring 


I bought here to-day?” ‘Didn't it suit?” 
“J don’t know. I didn’t.”—London Opinion. 


“Half the world doesn’t know how the 
other half lives.” “I don’t know how any- 
body lives with these prices.’—Cleveland 
Press. 


“Ts your apartment building fireproof?” 
“To some extent. Nothing the - janitor 
does in the way of fire makes any impres- 
sion whatever.’—Washington Star. 


The minister who made the following 
announcement seems to have_been pre- 
pared .for untoward results from his 
preaching: ‘There are some flowers here,” 
he said, “for those who are sick at the 
close of this service.”—Youth’s Companion. 


Sir Francis Burdett, after abandoning 
his Radicalism, attacked his late asso- 
ciates in the House of Commons with all 
the bitterness of a renegade. ‘The most 
offensive thing in the world,” he declared, 
“ig the cant of Patriotism.’ “I quite 
agree,” retorted Lord John Russell, “but 
the recant of Patriotism is more offensive 
still.” 


When mother and her brood started for 
town the weather was threatening, so she 
did not go unprepared. In due time they 
stepped off the crowded train at the sta- 
tion. “Have you got all the umbrellas, 
Johnny?” was her first question. “I 
should say I had,” said the boy. “I had 
three when I started and now I’ve got 
five”’—Boston Transcript. 


Dr. Kelman in his admirable lectures on 
“The War and Preaching” says: “I have 
often turned to the saying of a very 
charming little friend of mine, and found 
in it much wisdom, She was little more 
than a baby, but her favorite, game was 
that of conducting religious services. 
Once, after a sermon of longer duration 
than usual, she suddenly ended with this 
closing prayer, “O Lord, I’ve been long 


enough a minister; please make me just | 


a nice, nice gentleman.” F. 


Judge Marshall once went to a meeting 
of a tavern club, where it was a rule that 
each member should make a rhyme on a 
word suddenly proposed. As he entered, 
he was asked for a verse on the word 
“paradox.” Looking across to two or 
three Kentucky colonels, taking their ac- 
customed drink, he answered :— 


“In the Blue Grass region, 
A paradox was born ; 
The corn was full of kernels 
And the colonels full of corn.” : 
—‘The Life of John Marshall.” 


The woman met the minister at the 
mail-box. He inquired about her health, 
her work, and then began to converse 
about other things, Finally, pointing to 
the postal he held in his hand, she said, 
“Don’t forget to mail your card.” “Oh, no, 
I must not forget,’ said the minister. “It 
is going to a Wall Street firm about cer- 
tain oil wells in the West. Time and time 
again they have written me asking me to 
take stock.. I’ve simply ignored all their 
correspondence, but this time, as they en- 
closed an addressed card, I am replying.” 
As the minister slipped the card into the 
mail-box the woman was able to read the 
reply, written in bold, plain characters: 
“Weel, vii. 1..—New York Hvening Sun. 
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Church Announcements 


Avenue, Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. 
Morning service at 10.50. Sunday-school at 10 a.m. 


and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain, Rev. James A 


school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service ati1l. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. ‘The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. : 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, December 28, Rev. 
Miles Hanson will preach. Book sermon, “ Mary 
Slessor of Calabar.” 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. Subject, ‘‘ Thoughts 
from the Old Year.” 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 11a.m. Church school at 
9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Morning 
service on Sunday, December 28, at 11 a.m. Rev. 
Bre Safford Jones will preach. Sunday-school at 

45 A.M. : 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 
am. Sunday, December 28, Dr. Brown will preach. 
' Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton 
Street. Church office, 502 First National Bank Build- 
ing. Rev. John Malick, minister. Rev. George A. 
Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. Church school and 
kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11 a.m. The minister will preach. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach, Subject, “‘ Refined Covetous- 
ness.’ Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Primary classes at 
jl a.m. Social service class at 10.15 a.m. Speaker, 
Mrs. Ida P. Boyer. Subject, ‘‘Aim and Scope of Citi- 
zenship Circles.” 
er TT 


Notice to Subscribers 


In_ these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
seribers kindly to send us notice of change 


whenever possible. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention ‘Ton RHGISTER — 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
eld for it by the American Unitarian Association 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 


Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 


of address at least one week in advance 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOLLIFE IN THE COUNTRY. — 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision, 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca 
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promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
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For Girls Springfield, Mass. | 
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